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REVIEWS 
A History of the Life of Edward the Black 


Prince, and of various events connected there- 
with, which occurred during the reign of Ed- 
ward III. King of England. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 


Tue reign of Edward III. is the most striking, 

rhaps the most instructive, in our history. The 
ecm quality is derived from the splendid 
achievements which distinguished the first half 
of the period, and from the humiliating contrast 
exhibited by the other half. The latter quality 
arises from the contrast between the measures 
and the end of the royal policy,—the measures 
ruinous, the end precarious. Of all the dreams 
in which our ancient monarchs indulged, none 
was so pleasing, none so Quixotic, as the con- 
quest and retention of the French provinces. In 
vain did the were and best princes of the 
Norman and Plantagenet dynasties,—the chi- 
valrous William I., the enterprising Henry I., 
the wise and powerful Henry II., the lion- 
hearted Richard, the heroic Edward I.,—waste 
the blood and treasure of their subjects on the 
soil of France: no permanent impression could 
be made on the most warlike of all the European 
monarchies. We might annihilate the armies, 
but new ones were on foot the next day. We 
might reduce the fortresses, but they were imme- 
diately retaken. We might overrun the fairest 
regions, but enemies gathered on every side, 
and compelled us to retreat, if not with dis- 
honour, certainly without glory. Edward III. 
had not much benefited “7 experience of 
his predecessors, when he drained his kingdom, 
and led his vast levies into the grave of English 
enterprise. Nor did his successors benefit by 
his experience. Down to the last of the Tudors 
the struggle for an unattainable object was re- 
newed. The Stuarts had no fulcrum on which 
the lever for moving the Gallic monarchy could 
rest, and if they had one, they were too much 
occupied with their domestic quarrels to have 
leisure for quarrelling with their neighbours. 
Under the — dynasty the evil has been 
fatal, as in the days of the first Richard or the 
third Edward. If Normandy or Aquitaine no 
longer served as an apology for a ruinous ex- 
penditure of money and blood, Hanover has re- 
mained,—a country which has cost more in the 
defence than would have sufficed to purchase 
half the kingdoms of the earth. The inference 
from all this is, that human wisdom is not pro- 
— that statesmen and kings are the least 

ocile of the great human family. 

Historians have seldom, we fear, discharged 
the most important of their duties; they have 
seldom drawn attention to the lessons of expe- 
rience—to the moral of their story; they have, 
consequently, manufactured almanacks instead 
of didactic manuals. In this respect Mr. James 
is not exempt from censure. So dazzled is his 
fancy by the splendid pageants of chivalry—with 
such admiration does he regard the gorgeous 
figures which move before him, that he has no 
leisure, perhaps no inclination, to contemplate 
the darker shadows of the scene. He sees the 
circling coronet, the ermine robe, the stately 
charger and iron-clad rider, with their sumptu- 
ous trappings—but not the worn-out limbs of 
those who have furnished the means for this 


magnificent display. He exults when he sees 








the squadrons close, when he hears helmets 
burst, the shield cracked, the victor’s shout 
raised to the skies; but he has no eye for the 
widow’s tears, no ear for the orphan’s moan. 
But enough of this: there is not much justice 
in the censure of one, when a whole multitude is 
alike guilty. 

Whether the subject selected by Mr. James be 
in every respect wisely selected, may, we think, 
be doubted. It is deficient in that first of all 
requisites, unity. It has not, in these volumes, 
either a beginning or an end. The rivalship of 
France an England, if taken in the full ac- 
ceptation of the term, would, indeed, compre- 
hend the whole history of the two kingdoms; 
but, in the most restricted sense, the present 
work is incomplete. The motives which in- 
duced the third Edward to resume the desolat- 
ing career of the English in France, may be 
traced as much to the policy of his grandfather 
and the misfortunes of his father, as to his own 
fancied claims on the French crown; and the 
consequences of such resumption continued to 
affect the destinies of the two kingdoms during 
about one hundred and twenty years. Of this 
radical defect in his subject, our author appears 
sensible, when he says— 

“The struggle between France and England, 
which began with the unjust pretensions of Edward 
ITI. to the crown of the former country, naturally 
divides itself-into four great acts. The first com- 
prises the Gallic conquests of Edward and his son ; 
the second, the cunning and gradual, but bold and 
masterly, recovery of his alienated territory, by 
Charles V. of France ; the third, the re-conquest of 
nearly the whole of the disputed country by Henry V. 
of England ; and the fourth, the expulsion of the 
invaders by Charles VII.” 

Why he has selected the first of these epochs 
only, is not very obvious. Yet the subject, 
limited and incomplete as it is, has a high degree 
of interest. Valour must be admired—not be- 
cause of the effects it produces, but because it is 
itself the effect of the highest power of man— 
the power which defies danger, pain, and death. 
If, as beings of one common nature, we admire 
it in the abstract, as Englishmen we must parti- 
cularly admire that of King Edward and his 
son. As philosophers, as philanthropists, as 
Christians, we may condemn the occasions which 
called it forth, and the consequences which it 
produced; but so long as we have the feel- 
ings of human nature, we shall, in spite of our- 
pag be pleased with its exercise. This plea- 
sure is considerably augmented by Mr. James’s 
manner of treating the subject. His aor of 
description is great; he draws from life; and 
by artfully displayin the more agreeable objects 
only, the interest which he inspires is always 

leasing. He is, indeed, an excellent painter ; 
bis colours are vivid; his figures breathe with 
animation. We may detect some omissions, 
some inaccuracies, both in fact and reasoning ; 
but we are sure to proceed through the work 
with gratification, and to rise with gratification 
from the perusal. 

In describing the situation of England at the 
opening of the 14th century, Mr. James com- 
mits a great error, which, as it is very general, 





and is seldom contradicted, ought to be noticed. 
In asserting that the feudal system was brought | 
to this country by the Normans—an assertion | 
for which he has the authority of great names— | 


he forgets alike the political constitution and | ipsa hwreditate succed 


the social economy of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors. There can no longer be a doubt that 
land was held, not merely from the crown, but 
from the great barons, bishops, and abbots, on 
the condition of military service ; that there was 
a descending gradation of rank from the king to 
the meanest cniht ; that 40 hides, or 4800 acres, 
were the qualification for a baron or royal thane, 
and five hides, or 600 acres, for the less thane ; 
that all the Anglo-Saxon dignitaries in possession 
of land—king, ealdormen, sheriff, thane, bishop, 
abbot, &c.—had twofold functions, being re- 

uired alike to appear in the field and to sit in 
the-tribunals; that if we do not read the names, 
assuredly we find the relations, of lords and 
vassals, homage and service, protection and 
suit, reliefs, purveyance, recordage, scutage, and 
the other interminable accidents of feudality ; 
that when a fief became vacant, it was conferred 
on any warrior at the good pleasure of the 
superior lord, and subject to the usual con- 
ditions. Such vacancies were very common ; 
they arose from forfeiture, no less than from 
death; and in Saxon England, as everywhere 
else, there was long a struggle between the 
crown and the nobles—the former to recover, 
the latter to retain, the benefice, on such occa- 
sions. At length, here, as everywhere else, a 
compromise was effected, the sovereign agree- 
ing that the benefice should pass to the next 
heir, subject to certain obligations. Of these 
obligations, military service was the chief, and 
in default of it there was, according to the strict 
letter of the com a forfeiture; but the su- 
perior was generally satisfied with a fine. An- 
other was, that when an estate, whether by the 
recognized laws of inheritance, or by testamen- 
tary bequest, changed hands, the re/zef, or as the 
Saxons called it the heriot, was demanded. A 
third and most onerous one was purveyance, 
Again, what is meant by the jurisdiction sac and 
soc? By it the lord of a manor held his hall- 
mote, a court in which he enforced his own rights, 
and decided the disputes of his vassals. Whe- 
ther he held this privilege in virtue of his terri- 
torial dignity, or (which is more probable) of the 
royal charter, can make no difference in the 
feudal character of the institution. The ele- 
ments, and in fact the substance of feudality, 
were in this country three centuries befere the 
arrival of William the Norman. This we could 
prove by a multitude of illustrations, (some of 
which are now before us,) from genuine Saxon 
records; but we have no space for them. We 
will only add, that he must be a superficial anti- 
quary who does not know that feudal institutions 
were also familiar to the Franks, the Germans, 
the Goths of Lombardy and of Spain, many ages 
before our modern theorists will allow them to 
have arisen. True it is that they were not any- 
where arrived at their perfection before the 
eleventh, or even the twelfth century; but this 
fact does not affect the argument. 

The cause, for which, after the death of Charles 
le Bel (1328), King Edward armed, viz. to 
enforce his pretensions first to the regency, next 
to the crown of the country, was one of mon- 
strous injustice. Without entering into the 
nature of the Salic Law,—a law, however, which 
plainly imports the exclusion of females,*—it is 
certain that Isabella, the mother of Edward, in 

* De terra vero Salica, in mulierem nulla portio heredi- 


tatis transit, sed hoc virilis sexus acquirit, hoc est, filii in 
unt.—Lex Salica, tit, 52, 1. 6, 
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whose right he claimed, was not the heiress, on — 


any ground. She was only the sister of Louis 


Huten; yet Louis left a daughter, the Princess | 


Jeanne, wife of Philip Count of Evreux; and 
according to the most indisputable rule of suc- 


cession, this Jeanne must have excluded her | 
Of this | 


aunt, and the posterity of her aunt. 
truth Edward was sufficiently aware; but he 
burned to recover Guienne, which had been 
snatched from his imbecile father; to possess 
Aquitaine, as it was possessed by the first Ed- 
ward ; and, perhaps, to regain Normandy, which 
had been lost through the cowardice of the 
despicable John. He did not hesitate to do 
homage, for the possessions he already held in 
France, to Philip, as king of France; yet, 
with the duplicity which he knew well how to 
practise, he at the same time entered a secret 
protest against the act. He suffered, however, 
some years to elapse before he entered into ac- 
tual hostilities against his rival; and had not 
other causes than his absurd right interfered, he 
would never have drawn the sword. Into these 
causes we cannot enter; nor do we think they 
have been completely explained by Mr. James. 
It is sufficient to observe, that after many nego- 
tiations for allies, after many expensive pre- 
parations, Edward, in 1337,—that is, in the tenth 
year of his reign, and in the seventh of his eldest 
son, the Black Prince, headed his first armament 
to the Low Countries. His first campaigns were 
extremely indecisive; no battles were fought, no 
fortresses won; but we have, by way of episode, 
adventures strongly characteristic of the times. 
The following of Sir Walter de Mauny, one of 
the best and greatest of Edward's generals, is 
worthy of perusal :— 

“ Before the week was at an end which saw the 
declaration of war delivered in Paris, Sir Walter de 
Mauny chose forty lances from amongst his best 
companions, and, praying them to accompany him 
upon an adventure, set out from Brabant. Such 
was the wild and enterprising spirit of the time, that 
the greater part of those who followed him were ig- 
norant whither he intended to lead them, and what 
was the purpose of his movements. At length, in 
the wood of Blaton, on the very frontier of France, 
Mauny informed his friends that, in accordance with 
a vow which he had made in England in the pre- 
sence of knights and ladies, to be the first to take 
some town or castle in France, and to do some deed 
of arms in the war, he had conducted them thither 
for the purpose of endeavouring to surprise the 
small city of Mortagne, almost under the walls of 
Tournay. This news was communicated while the 
party halted in the wood; but such a proposal in- 
stantly gave new spirit to the knights, and, again 
mounting their horses, they paused not till they 
came within sight of Mortagne, which was descried 
a little before sunrise the next morning. Advancing 
as quietly as possible, they reached the gate unper- 
ceived ; and, to their surprise, found the wicket 
open. Dismounting first himself, Sir Walter de 
Mauny entered the gate; and, finding the street 
clear, he left some of his companions to secure his 
retreat, while with the rest he rode on towards the 
large tower, which served as a citadel to the place, 
hoping to find it as negligently guarded as the city. 
In this expectation, however, he was deceived. 
The gate was firmly closed; and, the approach of 
enemies being instantly perceived by the warder, 
the garrison was soon roused by the sound of his 
horn, and the shout of‘ Trahis! Trahis !° by which 
he announced the presence of a foe. 

“With but forty lances De Mauny could not 
hope to force the tower to surrender; and the in- 
habitants of Mortagne, as well as the garrison, being 
by this time alarmed, he applied himself to make 
good his retreat before he was overwhelmed by 
numbers. To leave indelible traces of his attempt, 
however, as well as to occupy those who might have 
impeded him in his progress through the narrow 
streets, he set fire to the houses in the neighbourhood 
of the tower; and, under cover of the conflagration, 
drew his men off with ease and safety.” 

In June 1340, Edward revisited the continent, 





and the great naval victory which he obtained 
over the French consoled him for the indecisive 
results of his preceding campaign. In this battle 
30,000 of the French are said to have perished. 

“The tidings of this great battle, the most im- 
portant which had ever been fought in those seas, 
and the only one in which an English king had 
commanded in person, spread, of course, like light- 
ning through the whole of Flanders, and soon 
reached in a thousand forms the two camps before 
Thun l’E-véque, To the French it came like an 
earthquake, overthrowing at once all the hopes of 
overunning Hainault and destroying the Flemish 
league, which they had built up upon the great pro- 
bability of Edward being defeated, and either cap- 
tured or driven back by the immense armament 
with which the coast had been guarded. Philip, 
however, is said to have remained some time in igno- 
rance of the events which had taken place—no one 
daring to tell that hasty and intemperate monarch 
the defeat which his fleet had sustained, tili his 
jester one day ran into his presence exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
the English cowards! the dastards of England! the 
faint-hearted Englishmen !” 

“* Why call you them ‘cowards, Sir Fool?’ de- 
manded the King. 

“ ¢* Because they dared not leap out of their ships 
into the sea so gallantly as our valiant men of 
France have done at Sluys,’ replied the jester.” 

But this campaign had no result ; Edward in- 
vested Tournay with as little success as he had 
invested Cambray during his former expedition ; 
and all his trophies consisted in the smoking 
ruins of houses, and the desolating fields which 
lay in his progress. His ill success induced him 
to consent to a truce, which was prolonged into 
1342, and during which he undertook one expe- 
dition to the Scottish border. Perhaps he would 
have been in no hurry to revisit a country in 
which he had been unable to make the least im- 
pression, had not John de Montfort, one of the 
claimants to the duchy of Brittany, seeing that 
no decision in his favour was to be expected from 
the French court of peers, resolved to do homage 
to the English king for the duchy, and thereby 
opened such of the fortresses as he held to the 

nglish army. Though De Montfort was made 
prisoner, and closely confined to the Louvre, his 
Countess valiantly supplied his place, and the 
armaments of Edward hastened to support her 
cause. The events which followed, eval remark- 
able for the personal valour of the eombatants 
on both sides, were, as usual, tedious and indeci- 
sive, but what little success there was inclined to 
the arms of France. Sometimes the monotony 
of the relation is diversified by episodes of in- 
dividual gallantry. Two leaders on the English 
side had been made prisoners, and were con- 
demned to death,—a proceeding contrary to the 
practice of chivalry, and devised by the vindic- 
tive feelings of a personal enemy. Though the 
army of the French, at whose camp the prisoners 
were, was vast, and commanded by Charles of 
Blois, in person, Sir Walter de Mauny, then 
with a small besieged force in Hennebon, re- 
solved to save his two friends. The manceuvre 
by which he effected his purpose, will be read 
with admiration. Having assembled his bro- 
thers-in-arms to council,— 

* © Lords companions,’ he said, ‘ it would be great 
honour to us if we could save these two knights ; and 
if we put ourselves in risk and peril, and succumb, 
still will our Lord, King Edward, hold us high, as 
well as every gallant gentleman who hears our deeds 
in time to come; because we have done to the ut- 
most of our power.’ 

“ He then went on to detail his plan, which was 
instantly adopted ; and without loss of time Almeric 
de Clisson, on whom the execution of one part of 
the design rested, issued forth from the great gate 
of Hennebon, accompanied by 300 men at arms, 
and 1000 archers. The latter were instantly ranged 
along the ditches; and the men at arms rode direct 
towards the enemies’ camp, which was undefended, 
the whole army being within their tents at dinner. 


Plunging into the midst, the Englishmen and the 
Bretons began to overturn the pavilions, and run 
down with their lances every one they met, till the 
whole army were alarmed. Not knowing the ex- 
tent of the danger, or the smallness of the attacking 
force, the French knights sprang up from table ; and, 
mounting their horses, hurried to encounter the as- 
sailants. They on their part for some time main. 
tained their ground, till finding that the whole 
camp was on foot, Almeric de Clisson began to re- 
treat towards the town, fighting step by step; and, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of his numbers, occu- 
pying a great part of the French army by the tre. 
mendous exertions he made to defend each hillock 
on his return. As they approached the town the 
archers began to draw their bows; and it seemed so 
evidently the design of De Clisson to risk a general 
battle under the walls, that the whole French force 
crowded to the spot. 

“ In the meanwhile Sir Walter de Mauny, with 
100 men at arms and 500 horse archers, issued from 
a distant sally port, and with all speed directed his 
course to the rear of the French camp. There he 
found none to oppose him but valets and camp fol- 
lowers; and making his way straight to the tent of 
Charles of Blois, where the two knights were con- 
fined, he soon freed them from their bonds. The 
joy of men so suddenly delivered from the near 
apprehension of an ignominious death needs no de- 
scription. Without wasting the precious moments 
of which so few remained for escape, Sir Walter de 
Mauny mounted his two comrades upon fleet horses, 
which had been brought for the purpose; and 
turning again towards Hennebon, he was out of 
danger, and had nearly reached the postern before 
the fugitives from the camp announced to the French 
commanders his bold enterprise, and its complete 
success.” 

In 1342 Edward again visited the continent 
in person; but scarcely was he three days before 
Vannes, when, through the mediation of the 
Pope, who was ever anxious to spare the blood 
of Christians, a truce for three years longer was 
concluded, and he returned to England. At 
this day, we may well be surprised at the con- 
trast between the magnitude of the preparation, 
and the actual deeds of this celebrated prince. 
Where fortresses, indeed, were so strong, so well 
garrisoned, and assailed merely by stones, we 
can easily conceive the reason of their protracted 
resistance; but it does seem strange that no 
general battle was the result. The armies could 
not be afraid of each other, for in the frequent 
skirmishes that occurred, deeds the most heroic 
were performed by individual combatants. The 
true reason, doubtless, was the unwillingness of 
the two sovereigns to risk a general engagement. 
When one was willing to fight, the other was 
averse; and the sole object of each was to watch 
the other's motions, and serve as a check on 
attempts of more than ordinary mischief. Yet 
this was puerile work: Edward in five years had 
monibel as much money as would have been 
sufficient to purchase the crown of almost any 
country, yet had he not gained a single fortress, 
and not the slightest military glory. 

During the interval of peace, the Black Prince 
was advancing in the usual accomplishments of 
the age. In his thirteenth year (1343) he was 
admitted, we are told, to very important delibe- 
rations in the cabinet: certainly, he shared in 
all the pageants of the court; and in ages more 
recent, when letters had to be acquired, his 
education would have been poor indeed. But, 
luckily for him, education then consisted in the 
use of arms, in hunting, in court ceremonies, 
and knightly accomplishments,—objects which 
might be acquired without labour of the 
mind. Full of health and spirits, and generous 
by nature, the young prince was a favourite both 
at court and in the capital. If there was no 
foreign war to call forth his courage, there were 
tournaments enough, which served the purpose 





just as well. He a to have learned to 
joust from the age when he could wield a lance. 
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Nor were these sports always safe : many deaths 
signalized each annual tournament; but then, 
as Mr. James observes, “individual accidents 
were not suffered to trouble the joy of the assem- 
bly.” By these exhibitions, the English court 
became the most renowned in Europe: it re- 
presented the very beau-ideal of chivalry; and 
thousands were the foreign knights who hastened 
to it to share in its splendid amusements. Great 
hopes were entertained of the Black Prince, who 
had been created Duke of Cornwall, and who 
longed for other fields than those afforded by the 
tourney: he wanted the reality, and not the 
mimicry of war. His wish was not so soon 
gratified. In 1345, indeed, that is, in his fifteenth 
year, his father defied the French king, and pre- 
pared to renew the struggle. Two armaments 
were despatched into Brittany and Guienne, 
while the King and the Black Prince headed a 
third, of which the destination was kept secret. 
It proceeded to the Low Countries. But the 
king had difficulties enough to contend with. It 
is strange that he, one of the most aristocratic 
sovereigns in Europe, should so eagerly culti- 
vate the friendship of Jacob Van Artevelde, the 
brewer of Ghent, who was in constant opposition 
to the feudal lords of Flanders, and indeed to 
all authority. But kings and their ministers 
are not very nice in such matters; so that a 
present object be attained, little do they care for 
its consequences, less still for their own consist- 
ency. Jacob, however, was soon murdered by his 
rabble supporters, and the monarch, deprived of 
his useful ally, returned ingloriously to England. 
But in the following year (1346) a much greater 
armament, headed by the king and son, landed 
in Normandy. Frequent skirmishes soon taught 
the latter to long for a decisive action; but his 
wishes were for some time disappointed. Philip 
was in no hurry to assail so formidable an army 
as that of the English: he preferred the safer ex- 
pedient of allowing them to exhaust their strength, 
while he daily augmented his own. But the 
warfare was a horrible one: burning villages 
and desolated fields everywhere marked the pro- 
gress of the invaders, up to the very gates of 
Paris. Amidst their excesses, however, we read 
of noble acts, which lessen the execration we 
should otherwise feel :— 


“The principal towns in the English line of 
march were found deserted ; and even Poix, which 
offered great capabilities of defence, had been left 
nearly ungarrisoned. A part of the English army 
made themselves masters of the town, meeting with 
little resistance ; and some of the soldiery forced a 
way into the two castles by which it was defended. 
In one of these were the beautiful daughters of the 
Lord of Poix, who was in person with the royal 
army ; and their unprotected situation would have 
subjected them to the brutal passions of the sol- 
diery, had not the arrival of Sir John Chandos and 
Sir Ralph Basset freed them from a fate compared 
with which immediate death would have been a 
blessing. Those two knights, with the excellent 
spirit of their order, rescued the unhappy girls from 
the hands of the men who had seized them, and 
conveyed them in safety to the presence of the 
King. Edward, with the same chivalrous courtesy, 
soon taught them to forget their cares by his gentle 
and generous demeanour ; and asking them in what 
part of the country they could find a more secure 
asylum, sent them at their own desire to Corbie, 
under a safe and honourable escort.” 


At length, when the English were much dimi- 
nished in number, and exhausted by fatigue, 
and when the army of Philip was about six 
times superior, a general battle became inevit- 
able. Edward was now in the vicinity of Cressy, 
whither he had been followed at leisure by his 
rival. Often as this immortal field has been 
noticed, it may be noticed again, since the pub- 
lication, alike in France and England, of con- 


temporary records, especially of Buchon’s Frois- 





sart, has acquainted us with some particulars 
hitherto but imperfectly known. How, in the 
face of such an enemy, the English monarch 
could resolve to fight, might surprise us, if we 
did not remember that rashness was his predo- 
minant quality. He might have retreated, and 
indeed he ought to have done so; for though he 
won the battle which followed, the result might 
have been, and except for some unexpected dis- 
asters that happened to the French, would have 
been, very different. But both he and his fol- 
lowers were tired of useless marches and of mere 
skirmishes; and preparations were made for the 
contest. The English had the advantage of 
ground, and they wisely resolved to remain on 
the defensive. ‘The post of honour was allotted 
to the Black Prince, who, with 800 men-at-arms 
(about 2400 including attendants), 4000 archers, 
and 6000 Welsh infantry, was stationed at the 
foot of the hill. Nearly parallel with him was 
another division, of about 7000, under the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton. Higher up the 
hill was the king in person, with a reserve of 
12,000, who were never brought into action. 
He had resolved that the honour of the day 
should be his son’s; and that he would not stir 
a foot from his position, unless the battle were 
likely to be irrecoverably lost. Well was it for 
him that his enemies blundered so egregiously. 
The French “were weary and hungry,” the 
English “fresh and vigorous ;” and Philip, in 
compliance with the advice of his generals, was 
disposed to postpone the battle to the following 
day, especially as 15,000 Genoese archers, who 
had just reached the field, clamoured for rest. 
But the command to halt was not understood ; 
confusion spread among the van, who were in 
the presence of the English before they were 
aware. The attack was now resolved on; though 
the Genoese, who were commanded to break 
the line of the English archers, “moved like 
snails, unwillingly along.” The scene which 
followed may be best given in the words of our 
author :— 


“The Count of Alencon, furious at their hesita- 
tion, ordered them up with many bitter words, and 
after a short delay they were brought forward ; but 
in the meantime the sky became clouded, and while 
the Genoese advanced with their cross-bows in their 
hands, a severe thunder storm came on, accompanied 
by torrents of rain, which slackened the strings of 
the arblasts, and rendered many of them unservice- 
able. The darkness and the lightnings were ter- 
rible; and several ravens were remarked hovering 
over either host, a fact in which the superstition of 
the day was prone to find matter for apprehension. 
At length the cross-bow-men were ranged in front, 
supported by a gallant and glittering body of ca- 
valry; and the order was given for the battle to 
begin. 

“The Genoese now advanced with shrill cries, 
intended to terrify their enemies; but the English 
archers paid no heed to noise, and waited calmly 
for the attack, while the clouds cleared quickly away, 
and the sun approaching the west shone out bright 
and clear, pouring his rays obliquely from behind 
the English position, in the faces of the French. 
Having arrived within a certain distance, the Ge- 
noese drew their cross-bows, and began to discharge 
the quarrels with which they were loaded at their 
impassable enemies; but at that moment the Eng- 
lish bows were drawn forth from the cases which had 
protected them from the rain: each archer stepped 
forward a single pace, and a flight of arrows fell at 
once amongst the Genoese, which, piercing their 
heads, and arms, and faces, threw them instantly 
into confusion ; and, some cutting their bow-strings, 
some casting down their cross-bows, they recoiled in 
disarray, amongst the horsemen behind them, 

“Philip, with the passionate and savage haste 
which so constantly inflicted its punishment on him- 
self, beholding the confusion of the Genoese, instead 
of endeavouring to rally them by gentle means, at 
once ordered the men at arms in their rear to fall 


upon them. The Italians rushed back amongst the 








cavalry; the men at arms plunged in amongst the 
masses of the cross-bow-men ; anda scene of horror, 
confusion, and disarray ensued, impossible to be de- 
scribed ; whilst still amidst the wild and reeling 
crowd of their mad enemies the English archers 


‘poured the incessant flight of their unerring arrows, 


and not a bow-string was drawn it vain. 

“In the meanwhile, the Count of Alengon sepa- 
rated his division into two bodies; and, avoiding 
the scene of confusion in the front, swept round on 
one side himself, while the Count of Flanders did the 
same on the other, and prepared to attack the troops 
under the Prince of Wales in a somewhat more re- 
gular array. From the narrowness of the field, and 
the circuitous path he had been obliged to take, the 
Count of Alencon appeared upon a rising ground 
towards the flank of the archers of the Black Prince, 
and avoiding the arrows of the English, charged at 
once the men at arms immediately around the heir 
of the British throne. The chivalry of England, 
however, headed by the gallant boy on whose young 
efforts the whole weight of the day’s strife was cast, 
met the impetuous charge of the French knight with 
equal valour, and with greater success. Each man 
fought where he stood; and still the ranks were 
formed anew as every headlong effort of the French 
deranged them for a moment. No one quitted his 
place to make a prisoner or pursue a foe; but 
every man at arms who hurled himself against the 
English line was met by a strong arm and a resolute 
heart, and growing piles of dead told the effects of 
discipline united to courage and to vigour. The 
Count of Alengon and the Duke of Loraine fell 
early in the battle. The young Count of Blois, dis- 
mounting with his household knights, fought his 
way forward on foot to the very standard of the 
Prince of Wales, and it would appear, fell by the 
hand of the young commander himself. The Count 
of Flanders was also slain ; and confusion and terror 
began to spread amongst the troops, whose leaders 
were now lost, and whose companions were every 
moment falling under the blows of the enemy. 
Philip had by this time reached a position from 
which he could behold the efforts of his followers, 
and he would gladly have led on his own division to 
support the large body which was already engaged 
with the English; but the Genoese cross-bow-men, 
still struggling with the men at arms, lay obstructing 
the way, and the very multitude of his troops embar- 
rassed the monarch’s movements in the narrow and 
difficult field on which his foes had taken up their 
position. : 

“It is probable, that about this time took place 
the charge of a large body ef German cavalry, under 
the command of Charles of Luxemburgh, the son of 
the old King of Bohemia, and afterwards Emperor 
ofGermany. Bearing down upon the archers of the 
Prince of Wales with t firmness, the German 
nobles, and the French with whom they were joined, 
endured the terrible flight of arrows which had 
already proved fatal to so many, and, assailing the 
bowmen in front, cut their way through, and poured 
in upon the men at arms. With a steady counte- 
nance, however, the young Prince and his compa~ 
nions received the shock ; and the fight was renewed 
hand to hand, with more energy than ever. Nearly 
40,000 men must at this period have pressed round 
the little phalanx of the Black Prince ; and seeing 
the impossibility of his sustaining alone such a tre- 
mendous attack, the Earls of Northampton and 
Arundel moved up with the second division of the 
English army to support the van. : ? 

“ At the same time the Earl of Warwick, seeing 
fresh bodies of the enemy pouring down upon them 
every moment, despatched a knight, called Thomas 
of Norwich, to the King, whostill remained with his 
very powerful reserve, viewing the progress of the 
battle from the windmill above. 

“On reaching the presence of the monarch, the 
knight delivered the = bag a, - 
c displaying in strong terms the ove . 
i 4 which the Prince was assailed, and 
praying the immediate aid of the King’s division. 

#< Sir Thomas,’ demanded Edward, ‘ is my son 
killed, or overthrown, or wounded beyond help? — 

“* Not so, Sire,’ replied the knight. ‘ But he is 
in a rude shock of arms, and much does he need 
your aid.’ 


« ¢ Go back, Sir Thomas, to those who sent you,’ 
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rejoined Edward, ‘and tell them from me, that 
whatever happens, to require no aid from me, so 
long as my son is in life. Tell them also that I 
command them to let the boy win his spurs; for, 
God willing, the day shall be his, and the honour 
shall rest with him, and those into whose charge I 
have given him.’ 

“This message inspired the Prince and those 
around him with new ardour. Shame for having 
sent at all became a fresh incitement to fortitude, 
and a stronger motive than ever for exertion ; and 
efforts, surpassing all that had preceded them, were 
made by the English soldiers to repel the forces 
that were incessantly poured upon them from behind 
the confused front of the French army. Still,asthe 
French men at arms dashed down upon the English 
ranks, they met the same fate as those who had pre- 
ceded them; and wounded, slain, or hurled from 
their dying horses, they lay upon the field of battle 
encumbered with their armour; while troops of the 
half-armed Welshmen rushed hither and thither 
through the midst of the fight, putting to death 
every one who was once smitten to the ground. The 
Count of Harcourt, with his nephew the Count 
d’Aumale, and his two gallant sons, fell together on 
the same bloody plain, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made to save them by their unhappy relation, 
who fought on the part of the victors; and Charles 
of Luxemburgh, seeing his banner down, his troops 
routed, his friends slain, himself severely wounded 
in three places, and the day irretrievably lost, turned 
his rein and fled, casting off the rich surcoat of his 
arms to avoid being recognised.” 

To us, the most interesting scene of the day, 
is the death of the old king of Bohemia, the al 
of Philip. Though blind and aged, the onion | 
sat on horseback, inquiring every moment into 
the state of the battle. When he heard from 
the knights around him that the day was lost, 
that his son Charles of Luxemburgh was fled, 
he resolved not to survive the disaster, but in- 
sisted on being carried into the thickest of the 
fight. Addressing his companions in arms, he 
said, “ Lords, you are my vassals, my friends, 
and my companions; and on this day I com- 
mand and beseech you to lead me forward so 
far, that I may deal one blow of my sword in 
this battle.” Though all knew the fate which 
awaited them, they did not hesitate :— 

“ His faithful friends, to whom his honour, and 
the renown he had won, during so many years of 
glory, were dearer than his life, at once obeyed his 
commands ; and with his old companion, Le Moyne, 
beside him, they placed him in the midst. A num- 
ber of others ranged themselves around; and lest 
they should lose their Lord in the battle, they tied 
their horses together by the bridles and galloped 
down into the field. Advancing directly against the 
Prince of Wales, the blind monarch was carried into 
the midst of the thickest strife. He was there seen 
fighting gallantly for some time, till at length the 
standard of Bohemia went down. John of Luxem- 
burgh was found next day dead upon the field of 
Cressy, and all his friends around him, with their 
horses still linked to one another by the bridles.” 

a of France was inspired by the same 
spirit: he refused to quit the field, and fought 
with desperation, until being twice wounded, 
John of Hainault seized the bridle of his horse, 
and galloped away with him. This was an 
awful day: the king of Bohemia, nine sovereign 
princes, 80 barons, 1200 knights, 1500 men-at- 
arms, and 30,000 foot, remaining on the field, 
while the loss of the English was inconsiderable. 

The first volume ends with the exploits of the 
Earl of Leicester in Guienne. They were gallant 
and successful ; but the relation does not contain 
sufficient variety to justify any notice of them here. 
We shall only observe, that when the Earl landed 
at Bayonne, the English possession was reduced 
to “a narrow tract of sandy country on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, from mountains to 
the south of the Gironde ;” but that in a few 
months they extended from the Pyrennees to the 
borders of Brittany. But they were insecure; 





nor would they have been obtained, had not the 
affair at Cressy drawn the great bulk of the 
French forces to that part of the kingdom. 
Even that splendid victory was of little value, 
since its only permanent result was the taking 
of Calais,—a place that, during about a year, 
baffled the mightiest efforts of the conqueror. 
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Mr. Coesvelt’s Gallery is remarkable for the 
finest oil painting of Raffael in England (the 
Alba Madonna), as well as other pictures more 
select than numerous. Amateurs, at least, can- 
not with any grace condemn French rapine, or 
deplore continental revolution, which have been 
the means of bringing so much splendid artistic 
spoil into the country. Our magnates and 
merchants were purchasers in chief of all the 
stolen goods not raked together from church, 
convent, and palace, throughout civilized Europe, 
by Attila the Second for his own share at the 
Louvre ; and even these would scarce have been 
sent back to their respective possessors, if our 
rich cognoscenti had had votes in the Holy Al- 
liance. Being amateurs ourselves, we cannot 
take upon us to blame either their deeds or their 
intentions,—nor, if the truth must be told, those 
of Attila himself, so far as he was a disperser 
of pictures, seeing that so many came to our 
own shores. The preface indeed to the present 
volume, very naively congratulates the propri- 
etor of this Collection on the ‘“ favourable oppor- 
tunities” which occurred for the purchase of 
pictures’ “during his residence in countries 
plunged in revolution ;” and gives him no small 
credit for “ profiting of such advantages.” With 
a beautiful simplicity the prefacer saith : “ When 
the invading armies in their rapid conquests 
spread themselves over Italy and Spain, it is 
well known that little respect was paid to public 
collections,” i.e. they were ransacked without 
mercy. “To glean in such a rich harvest, has 
been the good fortune of the actual possessor.” 
Others of our Luculli have equal reason to bless 
their stars that Europe lay so long under moral 
eclipse, when such rifling and burglarious work 
went on at high noon; they too have made their 
market of revolutionary miseries. Truth to say, 
we have had full satisfaction for the disperse- 
ment of Charles the First’s Gallery ! 

Little need be said of the letter-press in this 
volume. It is quite as candid, and as modest, 
as descriptive catalogues of private collections, 
published by their proprietors, are in general : 
some few misnomers, we think, occur, but every 
old-fashioned Lombard or Roman is not called 
a Leonardo or a Raffael. ‘The pictures are not 
placed under a shower-bath of eulogiums, but 
areileft pretty much to their own merits. This 
part of the work is handsomely got up, and the 
other, consisting of illustrative Outlines, executed 
with some graphic skill and truthfulness, by M. 
Joubert. The proprietor was right to employ a 
French artist, for no Englishman could design 
well enough for the purpose, nor, if he could, 
are these the days in which his pains-taking 
expenditure of time and talents would be appre- 
ciated. 

We have given M. Joubert credit for the first 
of all qualities in such a work—truthfulness ; it 
will be understood, however, that our award is 
but comparative with the standard degree and 
present state of Outline Engraving; his Outlines 
represent the original pictures as faithfully as 
that Art, such as it now is, entitles us to demand. 
But Outline Engraving does never represent the 
original pictures it imitates, faithfully ; so much 
the reverse, that, after a certain point, the ex- 
acter the outline the lesser the likeness. This 
will be evident by considering that, in common 
practice, the outlines alone of the pictures are 
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copied, whilst the colouring, modelling, and 
chiaroscuro, which give quite another sense and 
character to those outlines, are not copied at all. 
Wherefore it demonstratively follows, that a pin- 
holed transcript of a painting, although the closest 
outline copy possible, is the most unfaithful. 
When supposed otherwise, it is memory that 
fills up the void with colours, lights, shadows, 
&c., from the original, and so makes the tran- 
script pass for a good resemblance. We might 
exemplify our position by the work before us: 
all those pictures which approach to mere design, 
unmodified by much colouring,—the Alba Raffael 
for instance,—are represented with sufficient 
fidelity ; but those in which tone and chiaroscuro 
give a new feeling to the contours are scarce 
recognizable, as for instance Luini’s beautiful 
‘ Guittarist,’ whom the bare outline bereaves of 
all its sombre sweetness and depth of expression, 
We would hereupon suggest, though as dilettanti 
with great deference, to M. Joubert and others 
who have the exaltation and perfection of 
their Art in view,—a system of outline which 
would, better than the present, give the feeling 
and whole effect of pictures. Better than the 
present, we say, for every system of the kind 
must fall short as a faithful imitation. We con- 
ceive it possible to invent a system of outline 
which, following not the contours alone of the 
original pictures, but their effects as modified by 
colouring and chiaroscuro,—not the real but the 
apparent .contours,—would have as much of 
truth and beauty in its imitations, as the system 
now pursued has of unfaithfulness and distortion. 
We grant that the dine of compromise between 
the contours and the colours would task the 
nicest judgment to fix upon it, the neatest hand to 
follow it: deviation from the visible line, though 
wrong, to the invisible line, which might be far 
more so, would occasion much fruitless attempt 
and disheartening failure ; but we feel assured 
that the project is not irreducible to practice, if 
talent unites with courageous perseverance 
towards such a consummation. Indeed some- 
thing like what we recommend has been for a 
long time adopted in line engraving and other 
species: here the lights and shadows of the ori- 
ginal pictures are departed from, better to ex- 
press their feeling and whole effect, when black 
and white must stand for all the colours. Were 
the original chiaroscuro followed, that feeling 
and effect would be lost in a great measure. 
The skilful line-engraver deviates, with a certain 
degree of arbitrariness, from the painter’s chia- 
roscuro before him, in order to preserve its 
effective character. What then is the system of 
outline we suggest, but a “ production”’ of this 
experiment, as Bacon says: What is it but a 
good} translation, which chooses a line of com- 
promise between the mere words and the mere 
substance of an original work, to give its spirit 
more truly than either could, without being mo- 
dified by the other? Difficulties, to be sure, will 
impede; it is for artists to declare, after due 
reflection and trial, whether they be insurmount- 
able. Let us only add, that a maxim of the 
Gay Science is of very general application : faint 
heart never won Perfection, more than any other 
fair lady. 





Book of Table Talk, illustrated with wood-cuts. 
{Second Notice.) 
We last week gossipped a little over these vo- 
lumes. We shall now listen to the general 
Table-Talk. 
The Mace as much as the Speaker. 

“ There are certain odd forms of proceeding con- 
nected with our legislative assemblies, which it may 
be presumed that very few but those acquainted with 
the details of Parliamentary business have any no- 
tion of. Many persons, for instance, may have seen, 
while standing in the lobby of the. House of Com- 
mons, Mr, Speaker in his robes enter, preceded by 
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a tall gentleman with a bag-wig and a sword by his 
side, carrying on his shoulder a heavy gilt club sur- 
mounted by a crown,—in short, a Mace: but few 
people are cognizant how important this toy is to the 
legislative duties of their representatives. Be it 
known then, that without it the House of Commons 
does not exist—and that it is as essential that the 
mace should be present at the deliberations of our 
senate, as that Mr. Speaker should be there himself: 
—without a Speaker the House never proceeds to 
business, and without his mace Mr. Speaker cannot 
take the chair. At the commencement of a session, 
and before the election of a Speaker, this valuable 
emblem of his dignity is hidden under the table of 
the House while the clerk of the table presides dur- 
ing the election; but no sooner is the Speaker 
elected, than it is drawn from its hiding-place, and 
deposited on the table, where it ever after remains 
during the sitting of the House: at its rising, Mr. 
Speaker carries it away with him, and never trusts 
it out of his keeping. This important question, of 
the Speaker's duty in retaining constant possession 
of this, which may be called his gilt walking-stick, 
was most gravely decided in the year 1763, as ap- 
pears by the Journals of the House of Commons. 
On that occasion, Sir John Cust, the Speaker, being 
taken ill, sent to tell the House by the clerk at the 
table, that he could not take the chair. It appears 
that there was considerable discussion, whether the 
mace ought not to have been in the House when 
this important communication was made. No one, 
however, presumed to say that it ought to have been 
on the table ; but many maintained that it ought for 
the dignity of the House to have been underneath 
it. It was decided however that Mr. Speaker had 
done quite right not to part with his bauble ; ard the 
House accordingly, as the Journals inform us, ‘ ad- 
journed themselves without the mace.’ 

“ For a member to cross between the chair and 
the mace when it is taken from the table by the ser- 
jeant-at-arms, is an offence which it is the Speaker's 
duty to reprimand. 

“ If however a prisoner is brought to the bar to 
give evidence or receive judgment, he is attended by 
the serjeant-at-arms with the mace on his shoulder, 
and however desirous any member may be to ask 
the prisoner a question, he cannot do so because the 
mace is not on the table: he must therefore write 
down his questions before the prisoner appears, and 
propose them through the Speaker, who is the only 
person allowed to speak when his hauble is away. 

“Ifthe House resolve itself into a committee, the 
mace is thrust under the table; and Mr. Speaker 
leaves his chair. In short, much of the deliberative 
proceedings of this branch of the legislature are re- 
gulated by the position in which this important piece 
of furniture is placed: to use the words of the 
learned Hatsell, ‘ When the mace lies upon the 
table, it isa House ; when under, it is a Committee. 
When the mace is out of the House, no business can 
be done: when from the table and upon the serjeant’s 
shoulder, the Speaker alone manages.’ The mace 
then may be called the household god of the House 
of Commons ; without the presence of which, good 
fortune could hardly attend its deliberations: all 
honour to it!” 


As the revival of “Free Conferences” has 
directed attention to the forms of proceeding in 
communications between the Houses, we shall 
give an account of the manner in which mes- 
sages are transmitted from the one to the 
other :— 


“ It is somewhat curious to observe the difference 
that exists in the mode of sending messages between 
the two Houses of Parliament. The Lords’ messen- 
gers consist of the judges of the land, the master of 
the rolls, the attorney and solicitor general, the 
king’s serjeants, the clerk of the parliaments, and 
the masters in chancery. Now, of these, the attor- 
ney and solicitor general and king’s serjeants, of late 
years, have generally been members of the lower 
House, and frequently also some of the latter; so 
that their services are never required in a mercurial 
capacity: the same remark applies to the master of 
the rolls. The judges are seldom sent on an errand 
unless the subject be one of importance, and there- 
fore the regular message-bearers of the House of 
Lords are the masters in chancery. These worthy 





gentlemen being entrusted with a particular commu- 
nication to the lower House—as, to request the at- 
tendance of a member to give evidence, or to bring 
down a bill that has passed the Lords, or for various 
other matters,—make known their presence to the 
serjeant-at-arms, who communicates it to the Speak- 
er, and the Speaker having notified it to the House, 
the question is put that they be admitted, which as 
a matter of courtesy is always carried in the affir- 
mative, and they are called in accordingly. If the 
House is sitting as a committee, the Speaker must 
resume the chair, and the all-important mace must 
be taken from its hiding-place underneath the table, 
and placed upon it, before the messengers can be ad- 
mitted. Once introduced, they make three profound 
bows to Mr. Speaker, deliver their message, and walk 
outside directly into the lobby, to wait for an an- 
swer. If this be in the affirmative, they are told 
so; if not, they are desired to say that the House of 
Commons will send an answer by messengers of their 
own. 

“ There must always be two messengers to carry 
a message from the Lords to the Commons. How- 
ever competent one judge of the land, or even one 
master in chancery might be to go on an errand, the 
House of Commons considers it derogatory to re- 
ceive the message from less than two messengers at 
least. And on one occasion, in the year 1641, as 
appears by the Journals of the House, when a mes- 
sage had been sent by only one messenger, a com- 
plaint was made to the House of Lords on the sub- 
ject; and they humbly admitted their error, alleg- 
ing that the business was of much haste, and they 
had sent all the messengers they had: but in order 
to rectify the apparent neglect, they sent back the 
self-same message by three messengers instead of 
one, which no doubt rendered it much more im- 
pressive. 

“ The House of Commons too do not choose that 
the messengers should take the liberty of walking 
away without taking back their answer; and once, 
in the year 1604, when some unlucky messengers 
became tired of .waiting in the lobby, and ventured 
to return before they were told, a complaint was 
made to the Lords, who thereupon ‘acknowledged 
the error of their messengers.” 

“ But if the House of Commons are tenacious in 
requiring the attendance of at least two messengers, 
still more particular are the Lords in receiving mes- 
sages from the Commons; for they will not receive 
them unless brought by eight members at least. The 
House of Commons has no particular messengers of 
its own ; but when a bill or message is to be taken 
to the Upper House, Mr. Speaker appoints some 
members to carry it up, and at the same time calls 
on the House to follow their messengers. Unless 
seven persons obey this call, the message cannot be 
taken at all; but this seldom, if ever, happens: and 
when the message is one of very great importance, a 
considerable number generally accompany it, in 
order to show the estimation in which it is held, and 
to intimate to the House that they are in earnest. 

“These members, after having arrived at the door 
of the House of Lords, announce their presence to 
the usher of the black rod, or hisdeputy. This gen- 
tleman forthwith proceeds to the bar, and in a loud 
voice proclaims * My lords, a message from the 
Commons.’ The Lord Chancellor, or chairman, 
asks if it be their lordships’ pleasure to admit the 
messengers, and an answer being given in the affir- 
mative, the word is passed to let them in. Hereupon 
the doors are thrown open, and in rush a posse comi- 
tatés of members eager to tell of their message. This 
ardour, however, is restrained by the black rod: 
more skilled in the courtesies of the House, he mar- 
shals them in order, places himself at their head as 
fugle-man, and, bidding them do as he does, forth- 
with marches up to the bar, making three profound 
obeisances as he advances, and all the members fol- 
lowing him closely and bobbing their heads as he 
bobs his. 

“Tn the mean time, the Lord Chancellor leaves 
the woolsack, and carrying with him his large purse 
plants it on the bar before him ; and acknowledges 
the obeisances of the gentlemen from the Commons 
by similar bows. Having received their message, he 
retires to the woolsack, and the messengers retreat 
backwards, to the imminent danger of tripping each 
other up, bowing and scraping three times as they go, 





whenever the black rod or fugle-man gives them the 
example. * * 

“ But although the Lord Chancellor comes down 
to the bar to receive a message from the Commons, 
it does not follow that to all messengers he behaves 
with the same courtesy. If a gentleman be deputed 
to bring up any papers connected with any appeal, or 
other proceeding in the Lords, his presence is an- 
nounced by the usher of the black rod; and he ad- 
vances to the bar making his three obeisances, and 
carrying with him the papers he is to present. On 
seeing him approach, my Lord Chancellor, from afar 
off, cries out to him, much in the tone in which one 
calls a hackney-coach—no doubt intended to keep 
up the dignity of the House—* What have you got 
there 2” The poor messenger announces the object 
of his attendance, and is immediately told in the 
same voice to withdraw, which he does with as much 
haste as he can, walking backwards and bowing as 
he goes, with a mixed feeling of awe for the tribunal 
which has the power to treat him so contemptuously, 
and of desire to pull my Lord Chancellor by the nose. 

“It seldom happens that a deputation goes up 
from the House of Commons with only one message 
at a time,as the members generally arrange to make 
one journey serve for several purposes, as for bring- 
ing up several bills ; each however should properly 
form the subject of a distinct message. So soon 
therefore as they have delivered one message, and 
the Chancellor has returned to his woolsack, and 
communicated it to the Lords, the usher of the black 
rod again approaches the bar, and calls out, ‘My 
lords, a message from the Commons.’ All this time 
the messengers are in the room and in sight of the 
whole House, having only retired backwards a few 
steps from the bar: ‘Let the messengers be called 
in,’ cries the Lord Chancellor; whereupon one of 
the attendants of the House calls out aloud, * Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons :* and these being 
at hand, again begin the farce of bowing and scraping 
and retiring, and being called in again, till the object 
of their errand is completed.” 


Here is an anecdote of Cromwell, told on the 
authority of Mr. Poulteney, who is said to have 
adverted to the fact during a debate in the House 
of Commons :— 

“ An English merchant-ship was captured, during 
a period of profound peace with France, by a vessel 
of that nation, and carried into St. Malo, where she 
was condemned, and sold for the benefit of the cap- 
tors, upon some frivolous and groundless pretence. 

“The master of this merchantman, who happened 
to be an honest quaker, immediately on his return 
to England presented a petition, complaining of this 
grievance, and praying for redress, to the Protector 
in council. On hearing the case, Cromwell informed 
the council he would take the affair into his own 
hands, and ordered the master to attend him the next 
morning. 

“ After astrict examination into the particulars of 
the case, finding the master to be a plain honest man, 
who had been embarked in no illegal traffic, he asked 
him if he would be the bearer of a letter to Paris. 
The man assenting, he desired him to prepare for 
the journey without delay, and wait on him again 
the following morning. 

“On the next morning he gave the master a letter 
to Cardinal Mazarine, with directions not to wait 
longer than three days for an answer. This answer 
he informed him was to be nothing less than the full 
value of what he might have made of his ship and 
cargo; desiring him to tell the Cardinal that if it 
was not paid in three days, he had strict orders from 
him to return home. 

“The honest quaker appears to have followed the 
injunctions of the Protector to the very letter, and 
meeting with the usual shuffling evasions, so common 
among diplomatists, took his leave on the third day, 
and returned without accomplishing the object of 
his mission. * Well, friend,’ demanded the Protector, 
on seeing him, ‘have you obtained your money 
Being answered in the negative, he told the quaker 
to leave his address with his secretary, promising to 
let him hear from him shortly. poee 

“ Without involving himselfin the delays, trickeries, 
and evasions of diplomatic negotiations—without the 
empty parade of protocols and conferences, which 
too often waste time, without leading to any satis- 
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factory results—without even deigning to repeat his 
demand, or explain the ground of his proceeding, this 


distinguished statesman issued orders to seize every | 


French ship which his cruisers fell in with, and bring 
them into port. In pursuance of these orders, several 
captures were made, and their cargoes ordered by 
the Protector to be immediately sold. Out of the 
produce of these sales he paid the quaker the full 
value of his ship and cargo; and sending for the 
French ambassador, then resident in London, he 
acquainted him with the steps he had taken, and the 
reason of his doing so, informing him at the same 
time that there was a balance out of the produce of 
the sales, which should be paid to him if he pleased, 
for the purpose of returning it to the French owners.” 

Machiavelli avenged by the Booksellers, is an- 
other anecdote worth quoting :— 

“ A good many years after Machiavelli’s death, a 
certain Jesuit, of the name of Luchesini, published 
a book, which he entitled * Sciocchezze scoperte nelle 
opere del Machiavelli, dal Padre Luchesini’ (* Absur- 
dities discovered in the Works of Machiavelli, by 
Father Luchesini’). As this title was much too 
long to put on a label at the back of the volume, the 
booksellers of that day reduced it to ‘ Sciocchezze 
del P. Luchesini’(‘ Absurdities of Father Luchesini’) ; 
and by this simple abbreviation punished the monk’s 
insolence.” 

The compiler of this work justly observes on 
the many instances which might be afforded of 
the continuance and perpetuation by authors of 
a mistake once made, and gives the following 
singular proof in reference to the question, 
whether Claude Lorraine was a pastry-cook : 

“ Sandraat, who was a contemporary of Claude, 
wrote his life in Latin, and from this source all sub- 
sequent writers have supplied themselves. Sandraat 
says that Claude, being found dull at learning, was 
taken from school, and put under a painter of eat- 
ables—‘ & parentibus suis in disciplinam tradebatur, 
pictori cuidam artocreatum.’ This latter part has 
always been translated,‘ put him apprentice to a 
‘ pastry-cook.” Every modern life of Claude has it 
so, and many of the great masters in the art and 
mystery of pastry have no doubt glorified greatly in 
having had so illustrious a brother. How ‘ cuidam 
pictori artocreatum’ came to be translated into a 
pastry-cook, it is useless now to consider. The fact 
is, both in Germany and Italy, the painting of signs 
for shops and other places where eatables are sold was 
an extensive trade, and is even now practised by 
many, as the signs on the shutters and doors through- 
out Germany and in parts of Italy prove ; the repre- 
sentation of rolls, pies, cakes, sausages, &c. being 
often ‘done to the life.’ ” 


With a few words on a Domestic Medicine 
Chest, we shall conclude :— 

“The Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliére mani- 
fests extreme surprise when he finds that he has 
been talking prose for forty years without knowing 
it: and we doubt not that many will be equally as- 
tonished when they learn that they have had a medi- 
cine-chest in their house for forty years without know- 
ing it—in the shape of a set of well-filled cruets. The 
salt, for example, is a decided cathartic in the dose 
of half an ounce or an ounce ; it is also a vermifuge in 
l doses, and its power is great in preventing as 
wall as killing worms. It has been repeatedly stated 
that those criminals in Holland who where formerly 
condemned to live without salt were dreadfully in- 
fested with worms, and there is recent evidence to 
the same effect. Dr. Dyer informs us, from his per- 
sonal experience, that in the Mauritius the planters’ 
slaves rarely obtain salt, and are extremely subject 
to worms; while the Government slaves and the 
convicts get salt in their rations, and seldom suffer 
from the disease. Some planters, regarding economy 
and the health of the slaves at the same time, give a 
tablespoonful of salt in half a pint of water to each 
slave regularly every Saturday after work ; and they 
find that this dose acts not only as a vermifuge, but 
as a tonic. 

“ The vinegar, again, is refrigerant and diaphore- 
tic; and is moderately stimulant and astringent 
when applied externally. It formerly had great re- 
putation in cases of poisoning by narcotics; but here, 
it must be confessed, that it is of doubtful efficacy, It 





is certainly useful, however, when soda, potash, or 
ammonia are taken in over-doses, as the acetic acid 
which it contains combines with and chemically neu- 
tralizes them. 

“The mustard comes next, but this requires no 
panegyric at our hands, for not many years have 
elapsed since it was the fashion to attribute every 
virtue under heaven to mustard-seeds. More lately, 
too, a mustard emetic was extolled as infallible in 
cholera, just as a salt-and-water emetic was during 
the last autumn: so that a disease numbered among 
the opprobria medicorum has found two specifics in 
the domestic medicine-chest. A mustard poultice is 
no mean rival of a blister. Olive-oil has great merits. 
The best dispensatory that we have tells us that it is 
*demulcent, relaxant, and laxative.’ It is a good 
antidote against acrid poisons, and seems to be ob- 
noxious to worms; perhaps some of the undigested 
oil reaches these disagreeable animals, and stops their 
breathing-holes. Lastly, my Lord Bacon is of opinion 
that rubbing the skin with oil is very conductive to 
longevity. 

“Nor is our chest deficient in stimulants. First 
comes the common pepper, whether black or white 
matters not, save that the latter is the stronger. 
Among its more special virtues let us mention its 
power, when infused in water, of curing a relaxed 
sore-throat ; and piperin, the alkaloid extracted from 
it, has cured ague, in the hands of Dr. Meli and 
others. The Dublin Pharmacopaia has an ointment 
of black pepper, which has been recommended 
against ringworm. 

“The Cayenne possesses similar virtues, but in a 
very exalted degree. It is the king of peppers, and 
whether in lending its fires to fish and wild fowl, or 
stimulating an ulcerated throat, it shows itself worthy 
of its high reputation, and is impressed on the me- 
mory and the palate in characters not to be effaced.” 





On Deformity of the Chest. By William Coulson. 
Hurst. 


Tuere is no aspect in which social man appears 
more contemptible, than in his submission to the 
world’s laugh. Endowed by nature with powers 
to penetrate the world of thought, and to regulate 
his conduct with reference to the remotest con- 
sequences, he still submits to be guided by the 
protocol of custom, and to do the bidding of the 
most ignorant and least reflecting of his species. 

This esprit moutonier (for we want an Eng- 
lish term to express the infirmity) pervades all 
ranks, and is influential alike on the great and 
graver questions of morality, and on the most in- 
significant details of the cut of a coat or the hour of 
ameal. Ofthis we have a striking instance in the 
work before us. Most assuredly there is no great 
body of men, interested in preaching up the use of 
stays. There is no such thing as an ascendancy 
of whalebone, no “glorious and immortal me- 
mory” of buckram: yet does the usage prevail 
with a tyrannous exaction; and not a mother 
is be found possessing sufficient independence of 
spirit to break through its trammels, and rescue 
her offspring from disease and deformity. 

The consequences of wearing this instrument 
of torture are not a novelty in medical science ; 
nor has there been any deficiency on the part of 
physicians, in communicating the results of their 
experience to the public. More than once, during 
the last twelvemonth only, we have ourselves 
noticed works written expressly to denounce the 
causes of deformnity, and to draw attention to that 
fatal mistake of our ancestors, the belief that it 
was possible by art to mend the great work of 
the creator, and improve the natural symmetry 
of “the human form divine.” The production 
of Mr. Coulson is another exposition of these 
truths. It carries with it the weight of profes- 
sional character; the subject is very explicitly 
treated; and for those to whom the language of 
reason is unintelligible, there are plates demon- 
strating to the eye the manifest deteriorations of 
form and interferences with healthy structure 
and function, produced by an absurd usage. It 





remains to be proved, whether a single reader 
will be turned by the perusal of the volume from 
the error of her ways. 

That young ladies should voluntarily encounter 
pain and sickness, with a view to improving their 
personal appearance, is nothing extraordinary ; 
or that maternal vanity should occasion a similar 
error in maturer minds, need occasion no vast 
surprise. But when it has been proved again 
and again, that the means defeat the end; and 
that these soi disant improvers of personal ap- 
pearance, not only destroy health, but absolutely 
engender deformity, the abandonment of the 
practice might be expected to follow as of course; 
and that it does not, is only one among many 
proofs of the folly, the helplessness, and unrea- 
soning imbecility of intellect, inherent in our 
nature, but more deeply and forcibly impressed 
upon women by that mass of perversion and ab- 
surdity—the reigning system of female education, 
To obviate this evil by a coup de main is im- 
possible ; time—much well-employed time, must 
elapse before we can expect to rear a generation 
of women fit to be trusted with the management 
of their own children; but in the meanwhile, if 
we cannot persuade mothers to exercise their 
own faculties, to trust their own powers, and to 
despise the injunctions of an absurd task-master, 
we may at least take advantage of their weak- 
ness, to impress upon them the truth, and thun- 
der, ex cathedrd, into their ears, the appalling 
fact, that their conduct in this particular is cruel 
and unfeeling: and that their passive obedience 
to a monstrous fashion renders them answerable 
for the ill-health and the premature decease of 
a multitude of their children. Mr. Coulson gives, 
on various authorities, a list of no less than 
ninety-five diseased symptoms, many of them 
fatal, and all painful and distressing, which may 
be clearly traced to the use of stays. 

Mr. Coulson has also treated, with equal acu- 
men and originality, of other matters, scarcely 
less important, especially a peculiar deformity of 
the chest (its lateral compression). We strongly 
advise all parents, who have a child labouring 
under this rather common infirmity, to consult 
the work, and learn at how small an expense of 
time and trouble, a distressing and dangerous 
defect may be alleviated, and indeed often re- 
moved. Among other subjects, the author treats 
the question of the remote cause of diseases of 
the bony structure. He appears to believe them 
inherent in the parts affected, rather than origi- 
nating in derangement of the circulation. We 
are ourselves rather inclined to think, that there 
is a circle of vicious action, by which the sangui- 
ferous and the osseous systems act at once as 
cause and effect. If, at least, we admit that the 
bones are first affected, there must still be some 
constitutional cause for their peculiar liability to 
suffer. We could have wished that Mr. Coulson 
had treated this part of his subject more explicitly. 
The inquiry is interesting ; and he has not thrown 
much light upon it by his few hasty words. 





Contributions to Modern History—[ Beytrage 
zur neueren Geschichte, §c.) By Friedrich 
von Raumer. 2 vols, Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


In the two volumes of Raumer’s observations 
upon the social and political state of England, 
wie we recently noticed, the Berlin Professor 
represents his mornings during his short stay 
in London, as almost exclusively engrossed by 
historical researches amongst the MSS. = 
served at the State Paper Office and in the Bri- 
tish Museum; and we have here the fruits of 
his labours. They were confined (very wisely, 
considering the short time allotted to them) 
to two subjects—one British, the other Ger- 
man, conde the controversy respecting Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots—and 
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Frederic II. of Prussia. Each subject forms 
a volume; and we mean, for the present, to 
occupy ourselves solely with the first, or British 
volume. But we must premise a few words 
touching the form of the book. This is the 
second time that the celebrated Prussian histo- 
rian has published separately such documents 
as should naturally form the corroborative ap- 
pendix to a history; and he thus produces 
a work, useful to the historical student, who 
wishes to be spared the trouble of deciphering 
old MSS., but extremely tiresome to the general 
reader, from the want of continuous narrative, 
of even continuous materials, and from the 
constant obscure reference to details, or to 
already known documents, supposed to be fami- 
liar to the reader. We shall endeavour to re- 
lieve this annoyance by grouping our extracts, 
after we shall have first given one wholly un- 
connected, and chiefly interesting as a memorial 
of Queen Elizabeth’s school-days, and referring 
to one of the points which has recently been in- 
sisted upon to her disadvantage, to wit, the pro- 
ject for marrying her to the Admiral, her step- 
mother’s widower. It can hardly be necessary 
to say, that we shall not translate these docu- 
ments back again from Raumer’s German, but 
give them from the — merely moderniz- 
ing the ee. his letter, without date 
of the year, but evidently prior to the 10th of 
March, 1549, when the Admiral was executed, 
is from Elizabeth to the Lord Protector Somer- 
set :— 

“ Peradventure your Lordship and the rest of the 
Council will think that I favour her well-doing for 
whom I shall speak for, which is for Kateryn Asche- 
ley, that it would please your Grace and the rest of 
the Council, to be good unto her....which I do for 
these three considerations: first, because she hath 
been with me a long time and many years, and hath 
taken great labour and pain in bringing of me up in 
learning and honesty; and therefore I ought, of 
every duty, to speak for her : for St. Gregory sayeth, 
that we are more bound to them that bring us up 
well than to our parents; for our parents do that 
which is natural for them, that is, bring us into this 
world ; but our bringers up are a cause to make us 
live well in it. The second is, because I think that 
whatsoever she hath done in my Lord Admiral’s 
matter, as concerning the marriage of me, she did it 
because, knowing him to be one of the Council, she 
thought he would not go about any such thing with- 
out he had the Council’s consent thereunto; for I 
have heard her many times say, that she would never 
have me marry in any place without your Grace’s 
and the Council’s consent. The third cause is, be- 
cause that it shall, and doth, make men think that I 
am not clear of the deed myself, but that it is par- 
doned in me because of my youth, because that she I 
loved so well is in such a place. Thus hope pre- 
vailing with me more than fear hath won the battle, 
and I have at this time gone forth with it; which I 
pray God be taken no otherwise than it is meant, 
Written in haste. 

« Your assured friend to my little power, 


“ Ecizasetu.” 


The evidences published in this volume relate 
to three main points of interest ;—1st. Mary’s 
conduct in Scotland, and in her relations with 
Darnley, Rizzio, and Bothwell; 2nd. Her con- 
duct during her imprisonment in England ; and 
3rd. Elizabeth’s conduct and feelings towards 
Mary, from the first rising against her and Both- 
well, to the final catastrophe—her execution. 
The first of these points, the much vexed question 
of Mary’s guilt or innocence, is one respecting 
which we hope ere long to lay some original in- 
formation before our readers, wherefore we shall 
not at present meddle with it. Of Elizabeth’s 
conduct, the German historian takes a somewhat 
new, and even a more favourable view than her 
English admirers. He considers her as govern- 
ed mainly, through all her relations with Mary, 
by political considerations and care for the 








sympathizing, as a sovereign, with Mary in her 
contests with her own Scotch subjects; and it is 
this view which we shall endeavour to illustrate 
by our extracts. The first of these shall be the 
instructions given to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
when he was sent into Scotland upon Mary’s 
captivity. They are dated June 30, 1567, and 
direct him to— 

Declare to Queen Mary howsorrowful Queen Eliza- 
beth is to hear her name so reproached over all 
Europe, that her husband was murdered so near her- 
self a few hours after her departure ; that little was 
done for the punishment of those guilty of it ; Both- 
well, the reputed murderer, has procured such a 
strange divorce from his wife, who has an unspotted 
reputation, who was put away for her husband’s adul- 
tery ; that Queen Mary maintains and favours Both- 
well. This fixes reproach upon her Majesty, that 
has taken such a scandalous person to her husband. 
This she has declared by letters to Queen Mary, 
whom she never designed to advise further, because 
she thought it not easy to retrieve her honour. Her 
near relations were of the same judgment. But her 
misfortunes have changed her mind; she now de- 
signs to relieve her by all possible means. He is to 
offer her, that Queen Elizabeth will assist her, both 
by counsel and force, to regain her right ; and would 
not suffer her rebellious subjects to treat her, their 
sovereign, so disrespectfully, contrary to the laws 
both of God and man. He is to ask her what she 
proposes to be done for her liberty ; and to promise, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s name, that Queen Mary may 
depend upon equal help and assistance, as if she 
were Queen Elizabeth’s sister or daughter; that his 
telling her of the things she is charged with is to 
know the truth, that her subjects may be justly 
punished ; and if some of her faults and oversights 
cannot be well covered, means are to be tried that her 
honour may not be quite ruined, and peace may be 
settled in the kingdom. That he have a charge to 
reprove her subjects for their undutiful behaviour, 
and assure them that Queen Elizabeth will oblige 
them, by force, to grant liberty to their sovereign ; 
that her faults were to be reformed by their humble 
petitions and requests, and not at all by force; that 
Princes’ hearts are only in the hand of God, to whom 
they are accountable. He is to advise to hasten a 
good agreement and peace, that she may consent to 
an amnesty of all former crimes, treasons, &c. except 
of the murder of her husband ; (Queen Elizabeth has 
a right to pursue those guilty of that crime, because 
Darnley was both of her blood and her subject ;) that 
she will consent to the punishment of any guilty of 
it, of what rank soever they be. And if her subjects 
insist upon any terms unfit for her to grant, she is to 
appoint Queen Elizabeth judge in those affairs, who 
promises to assist her against any of her subjects who 
make such demands. He is to negotiate her liberty 
with all possible diligence, and to persuade her, by 
all gaining arguments, that her son may be brought 
out of the troubles and dangers of Scotland, to be 
nursed and educated in England; he is to offer 
hostages for the Prince's safety, who is to be kept by 
his grandmother, Lady Lennox. 

In a letter of the 20th of July, from Queen 
Elizabeth to Throgmorton, she further says— 
“ That though Queen Mary were guilty of all 
the Lords blame her with, - still they can 
never justify their undutiful behaviour: she 
could not assist them whilst the Queen is im- 
prisoned.” 

In another letter, of the 27th of July, Queen 
Elizabeth expresses herself in the same tone :— 

That though all their suspicions of her guilt were 
true, they (her subjects) have no authority, either by 
God or man, to be judges in their sovereign’s affairs ; 
they cannot but know in their consciences that they 
have no power to depose their Prince; such an ac- 
tion is contrary to Scripture. * * Those examples 
from their histories are only rebellious actions of 
disobedient subjects. * * She could never think it 
reasonable that the head should be subject to the 
foot. * * He is forbid to be present at the corona- 
tion of the Prince. 

Throgmorton’s negotiations were not pros- 
perous; in proof of which we have an an- 


maintenance of the Protestant religion, but ; 
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swer from the Lords of the King’s party to his 
remonstrances and proposals, dated July 11, in 
which they assert :— 

As to their carriage to Queen Mary, it was not 
their design at first to deny her liberty or touch her 
person, for when they came to Borthwick, hearing 
Bothwell was escaped, they returned to Edinburgh. 
To shun the danger he saw himself in, he carried 
the Queen with him, to give authority to his proceed- 
ings, and armed a great number of her subjects, with 
a design to surprise the Lords in Edinburgh; who 
met him and routed his army, upon which he fled, 
The Queen came to them, and returned with them 
to Edinburgh, where they used all possible argu- 
ments to induce her to separate from Bothwell, who 
was never her husband,—never by the laws of God 
or of man, who was guilty of her husband’s death, 
and only absolved by a disguised mask in the name 
of justice; who shamefully led her captive, and by 
fear, force, and, by report, through extraordinary and 
more unlawful means, compelled her to be his bed- 
fellow, whilst his own wife was alive. They told her 
they had reason to resent he had surrounded her 
with a guard of 200 arquebusiers, besides his own 
servants, and a vast number of dissolute wretches, so 
that when any nobleman or other had business with 
the Queen, he was to go through the ranks of those 
soldiers, and be at the mercy of a notorious tyrant, 
as it were to pass the pikes, which was never used 
before in Scotlard. She would not be divorced from 
him, but rather offered to give over the realm and 
all, and threatened to be revenged on those that were 
concerned in that enterprise. That Bothwell was 
so powerful, he had got most of the fortresses into 
his hands; they feared he would not only kill the 
son, but the mother also, because he still kept his 
wife in his own house, that he might seize the crown 
of Scotland. They thought in such a case, it was 
the office of the nobility to oppose such dangerous 
proceedings. * * That her imprisonment was for 
‘heir self-defence, till she was weaned from him, and 
persuaded of his guilt. That neither in the prose- 
cuting him, nor in any other thing, shall they pro 
ceed further than justice and the necessity of the 
case shall lead them. 

These last important words afterwards acquired a 
more precise signification ; but the very next day 
Throgmorton writes to Cecil that Lethington had 
told him that La Crocque is gone to procure Ram- 
boulet, or some of his quality, to fetch away Queen 
Mary, who is to live a recluse life in some Abbey in 
France. * * The Lords will not hear of any propo- 
sal for the Queen’s enlargement ; they say her liberty 
shall prove their ruin. * * 

On the 19th Throgmorton writes to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, that he thinks Queen Mary will never have 
any more power in Scotland; that the Lords and 
their party design to punish her publicly for the 
crimes they charge her with. * * Most of the coun- 
sellors are for bringing her to a trial, and condemn- 
ing her to a perpetual prison ; but the greatest part 
are for hert death, as surest for themselves, because 
she may escape from prison. * * They said, when 
any uncommon wickedness is committed, new laws 
are to be made, and new punishments. He heard 
Knox preach, whose whole sermon was a satire 
against Queen Mary ; and when he came to the close, 
he persuaded the Lords to execute justice upon 
her. * © 

On the 25th he informs her that a deputation is 
gone to Lochleven, to advise Queen Mary, if she 
wished the safety of her life and honour, to resign 
the crown, * * That the assembly designs to impeach 
Queen Mary for breach of their statute laws; * * 
also for her incontinency with Bothwell ; and lastly, 
for the murder of her husband, which they say they 
can prove by her own hand-writings, which they have 
recovered, * * 

He afterwards says, that Lethington had assured 
him that Elizabeth’s urgency in Mary’s behalf in- 
creased the danger of the Scotch Queen, and that 
gentleness and concession offered the only chance of 
doing her good. 

To this we will add some marginal notes 
written by Randolph, (who had at first been a 

t The word in the MS. is more like “ his,” but the sense 
confirms Raumer’s . “her;” for how could 
Bothwell’s death hinder Mary’s escape from prison ¢ 
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warm admirer of Mary’s,) upon a pamphlet pub- 
lished in her defence. 

For the space of four years after her return, 
Queen Mary did enjoy the same (her dominions) 
with as much honour and quietness as any could, 
until, through her disorderly behaviour, first with 
Chastelet, a scurvy varlet that came from Monsieur 
d’Anville, that was found under her bed, witness 
Madam Rawley and the old Lady Seaton. Next 
with David, who, of a beggarly minstrel sent into 
Scotland with Moret, ambassador from the Duke of 
Savoy, was (I say) made her chief secretary, found 
at supper in her cabinet at Holyrood House, where 
he received the worthy reward of a wedlock-breaker, 
with other such filthy behaviour, whereof I am 
ashamed to speak. 

After this, ensued the villanous death of her hus- 
band, the Lord Darnley, and the abominable match 
with Bothwell, &c. These, I say, were the causes 
that expelled her out of her realm, and not my most 
gracious sovereign. 

Thus much may suffice as to Elizabeth’s con- 
duct during Mary’s imprisonment at Lochleven, 
at which time Raumer is convinced that the 
English Queen was really eager to reinstate her 
royal though frail kinswoman upon her heredi- 
tary throne. After mentioning, from an original 
letter, that the French ambassador accompanied 
Mary in her flight to England, he observes :— 

If we impartially consider what has just been 
communicated, together with what was already 
known, it should seem that— 

First, Elizabeth neither wished nor induced Mary’s 
flight. 

Secondly, Mary was convinced that her life was 
in danger should she fall into her subjects’ hands. 

Thirdly, it was the interest of the French court to 
get Mary into its power. Therefore, if the French 
ambassador accompanied the Queen to England, it 
is evident that escape to France was impossible, or 
that Mary, fearful of being shut up in a convent, did 
not choose to go thither. 

But what was Elizabeth now to do in this unex- 
pected and most important case? This was the first, 
not to be eluded question. ; 

Meaning, of course, by the important case, 
Mary’s flight to England. In support of our 
author’s opinion, that Elizabeth, in the course 
she adopted, was governed, not by female rivalry, 
but by lofty and just considerations, we shall now 
give  Sovanlors selections respecting Mary’s ar- 
rival in England, captivity, &c. The first docu- 
ment shall be, some considerations upon the 
proper treatment of the fugitive Princess, en- 
titled, 
A Paper of State upon Queen Mary's coming to Eng- 

land, by Cecil. 

No access of any Scotch, English, or Frenchmen, 
te come to her without liberty from her keeper ; all 
that come, who are guilty of Darnley’s death, or 
promoted the marriage with Bothwell, are to be 
seized. * * That the French King is to be advertised 
by the English ambassador, of Queen Mary being in 
England. That Queen Elizabeth undertakes to re- 
store her, and settle peace in Scotland, and to get his 
promise to send no force into Scotland, which Queen 
Elizabeth would never suffer. * * That all the evi- 
dence that can, be got against Queen Mary as to the 
murder of her husband ; if innocent, restored, if sus- 
picious, yet she may recover her right, the govern- 
ment be settled so that the French may have no 
interest in Scotland, and the amity betwixt the two 
kingdoms may be continued. Care must also be 
taken that she do not escape, but must be used 
civilly, that she may be inclined to consent to her 
trial by Queen Elizabeth. 


The paper concludes with a statement of the 
comparative dangers of dismissing Mary to 
France, or detaining her in England; and Rau- 
mer remarks— 

Burleigh seems hitherto, in relation to Scotch 
affairs, to think less than Elizabeth of the duty of 
unconditional obedience in subjects. She, according 
to her station and character, maintained this abstract 
principle with unmitigated strictness; whilst Burleigh 
more correctly appreciated existing circumstances, 





But he was as little swayed by mere sentiment as 
herself. 

Mary naturally took a very different view of 
her situation and rights from Cecil’s; and we 
shall here give one of her letters, selecting, in 
preference, from those written with high hopes 
and noble feelings, rather than from her well- 
known epistles of incessant, querulous, if not 
unjust, complaint against Elizabeth and her 
landlord wardens. On the 13th of June 1568, 
she wrote as follows to Elizabeth, in French: 

Madam—Blot out of your mind the notion that I 
came hither to save my life (for the world and all 
Scotland have not disowned me); but to recover my 
honour, and find aid with which to punish my false 
accusers. I will not plead against them as though 
they were my equals, for I know they have no right 
to demand this of their princes; but I will accuse 
them before you, whom, from amongst all princesses, 
I have chosen as my nearest kinswoman and perfect 
friend. In this I think to do you great honour, that 
you shall be named the restorer of a Queen, who 
will acknowledge the good deed, and her life long 
will honour and thank you. At the same time, I 
would make manifest to you mine innocence, and 
the falsehood with which I have been treated. 

I now see, to my great annoyance, that this is 
otherwise interpreted ; and as you say that men of 
great consideration warn you against involving your- 
self in this business, God forbid that I should be the 
cause of your disturbance, whilst I mean the direct 
contrary. Why then, seeing that my affairs need 
great dispatch, not try whether other princes would 
take the same course, whence no blame could arise 
to you? Permit me then to seek those who would 
receive me without a fear of this kind. 

So soon asI shall have proved mine innocence, you 
will see whether I be worthy of your favour. If 
you shall find me not so, orthat my claims are unjust, 
or injurious or dishonourable to you, then will it be 
time to justify yourself to me, and to let me seek my 
fortune. 

By your delays I lose all. Excuse me, but I 
must speak to you without reserve: you receive my 
half-brother and repulse me. Help me, or remain 
neutral, and suffer me to seek my advantage else- 
where. Here, I neither can nor will answer to the 
false charges of my subjects; yet, out of friendship, 
and because it is my good pleasure, will I freely jus- 
tify myself to you; but not in the form of a pleading 
against my subjects, unless they stood before me 
with bound hands, They and I, Madam, are in 
nothing comrades, and though I should be longer 
detained here in custody, yet would I rather die than 
thus degrade myself. 


In strong contrast to this haughty, but 
Queenly-spirited letter, let us see how Cecil de- 
picts Queen Mary’s adversaries; and then turn 
to what Randolph, Elizabeth’s envoy in Scot- 
land, says of the feelings and —— of the 
Scotch nation—which are certainly not described 
as calculated to facilitate negotiation. 

Paper of State, written by Cecil. 

Objection: Murray’s party would not accuse Queen 
Mary if they expected there should be ever any ac- 
commodation betwixt them (the two Queens).—An- 
swer: Queen Elizabeth did never design that any 
Scotch subject should come and accuse their sove- 
reign ; but, being to establish peace, was willing to 
hear what they had to say for their disobedience.— 
Question: If they prove all their libel against her, 
what are they to expect?—4. Queen Elizabeth 
never designs to proceed to condemn Queen Mary, 
but to compose differences, so that all parties may 
be satisfied —Q. If the originals shall agree with the 
copies produced, shall this be accounted a sufficient 
proof Pan No; without hearing of both parties. 

* 


On the 28th of March Randolph writes to Sussex, 
as to the state of Scotland, which his Lordship de- 
sires to know; he finds it so divided, that it is 
impossible to unite it; he cannot tell which side 
is the greater, though whatever side Queen Eliza- 
beth joins that shall carry it. * * If Queen Eliza- 
beth suffer Queen Mary to have that liberty,t she 

t Of ing on jations and ices with Scotch 








may as well keep her army at home as send it to 
the borders, 

On the other hand, on the 29th of March Lething- 
ton writes to Leicester, that the report that Queen 
Elizabeth will assist the King’s party, will, by neces. 
sity, oblige Queen Mary’s friends to seek for hel 
elsewhere, which shall engage Queen Elizabeth in 
great charges; so at this time, when the report is 
that Queen Elizabeth’s army is marching into Scot. 
land against the Queen’s party, there isa messenger 
come from France to know the state of her party, 
and what assistance they want thence, which they 
will certainly, in the present posture of affairs, will- 
ingly accept of. Seeing Queen Elizabeth desires, 
above all things, to have Scotland at her devotion 
for which design she has bestowed both blood and 
treasure—the only way is the affection of all Scot- 
land to be her Majesty’s, must be by way of treaty, 
to engage them to concord, which will persuade 
them all that her designs are honourable ; but if she 
shall send forces to maintain the power of a small 
party of Scotland, she shall lose the favour of the 
other, who shall have reason to believe she designs 
to nourish faction amongst them, that shall also ob- 
lige them to seek foreign help. * * 

Three days later, April 2, Randolph writes to 
Sussex, that the person who came from France to 
England, and by means of the French Ambassador 
got access to Queen Mary, and brought letters from 
her to the most leading men of her party, was 
Grantully. * * By his means the business that Ran- 
dolph came for was greatly hindered, so that he has 
lost more friends within those few days than he could 
make in many days before. 


We should here observe, that Elizabeth’s 
statesmen are not answerable for the odd or in- 
correct phraseology of some of these papers. 
They are taken from the Harleian Collection of 
abridged descriptions, not the original docu- 
ments. 

In the Autumn of the same year, when it 
seemed likely that a treaty might be concluded 
between the two Queens, the uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction of the Protestant party in Scot- 
land increased; and upon the 8th of October 
Randolph writes to Sussex— 

The Regent has sorrowfully lamented his condi- 
tion if Queen Mary shall return, and alteration be 
made of the government, he shall lose his office, 
which he undertook by Queen Elizabeth’s consent. 
On the 10th, he says, that the King’s party declared 
to him all their proceedings, before the English 
Commissioners at York and Hampton Court ; that 
in their own defence they were obliged to accuse 
Queen Mary ofthat horrid crime of murdering of her 
husband; that Queen Elizabeth declared, if that 
Queen were found guilty of that murder she would 
think otherwise of her cause, than to satisfy her de- 
sire to be restored to her kingdom and government ; 
that they had proceeded so in the affair, that, as they 
trust, the Queen of England, the Commissioners, of 
which Sussex was one, were plainly and sufficiently 
informed of the truth of this matter. 


Other interventions from abroad rather com- 
plicated than facilitated the negotiations. 

On the 5th of September the Duke of Alva 
wrote to Queen Elizabeth, recommending the cause 
of the Queen of Scots to her by the King of Spain’s 
order, and offering his master’s mediation towards 
the composing all differences between the two 
Queens, in which he has nothing in view but both 
their good and advantage. 

This mediation Elizabeth very naturally did 
not accept; but as the negotiations seemed to 
be drawing to a close, even the domestic ob- 
stacles increased. 

The Bishop of Ross complained of the delay to 
Cecil, saying, that if he (Cecil) pleased, he could 
bring the affair to an end. * * Cecil answered, that 
he was but one of Queen Elizabeth’s counsellors ; * * 
that whilst Queen Mary seeks to pull down Queen 
Elizabeth, he must be her enemy; but whenever 
she is content with her own, he will do what he can 
for her restoration; * * that the hindrance to the 
treaty will be by evil instruments in Scotland ; there- 
fore he advised Queen Elizabeth to treat with Queen 
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Mary herself, and send commissioners to her; * * 
though he desires not to be one of them, because 
princes are jealous ; Queen Elizabeth, at his return, 
may think that Queen Mary has persuaded him to 
be of her party. 

Then follows a paper entitled ‘ Cecil’s Advice 
in the Duke of Norfolk’s case,’ in which there 
is reference to the intrigues carried on in Eng- 
land for a fourth marriage of Queen Mary with 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

In another state paper of Burleigh’s, entitled 
‘ Of the dangers by the Queen of Scots to Queen 
Elizabeth and her realm,’ it is said, 

Queen Mary will claim the crown presently, and 
not wait for the natural death of Queen Elizabeth. 
* * Her friends in England, being generally men of 
estates, are of opinion that she has a present right 
to the crown, and that Queen Elizabeth is justly 
deprived by the Pope’s bull. * * It cannot be thought 
she would have been more scrupulous to have taken 
away Queen Elizabeth's life, than she was in de- 
stroying her own husband, because his life hindered 
her adulterous marriage with Bothwell. Never 
would the Papists have been scrupulous to depose 
Queen Mary, having the Pope’s warrant to absolve 
them. 

Cecil likewise laid before the Privy Council 
the following statement of the reasons for not 
restoring Mary to her throne :— 

1. Some thought it asin for Queen Elizabeth to 
restore such an infamous person. 

2. That would be a declaration of her innocence 
of the crimes she was accused of. * * 


But as Raumer rather sums up than trans- 
lates the remainder of the paper, and as the 
original is long, we prefer translating his sum- 
mary to transcribing further the old MS. 

3rdly, As all promises and guarantees are here in- 
sufficient, she would renew all her old pretensions to 
England, and set foreign powers in action. 

4thly, New persecutions, for religion’s sake, will 
arise, to the actual endangering of Protestantism. 

5thly, Mary, after her release, might recall Both- 
well, of whose wickedness Queen Elizabeth is well 
informed. He would at once declare everything 
settled between Elizabeth and Mary to be invalid 
for want of his consent ;—or, 

6thly, Mary will cause her last marriage to be dis- 
solved, and will contract another yet more dangerous 
to England. 


Ere we take leave of the Lord High Treasurer 
Burleigh, in his character of inexorable judge, 
rather than implacable enemy of Queen Mary, 
we will add a paper of his upon the causes that 
occasioned the failure of every treaty attempted 
between the two dissimilar cousin Queens, and 
shall then, for the present, conclude with Prof. 
Raumer’s own view of Mary’s character—natural, 
and as modified by circumstances. 

‘A brief Note of all the Treaties that have past 
for the Scotch Queen’s enlargement, and the causes 
why they took not effect,’ in Burleigh’s hand-writing. 

The first treaty began at York, Sept. 30, 1568, 
and was prosecuted in London. Thistreaty took no 
effect, partly because that, during that treaty, the 
Lord Boyd and the Bishop of York practised to steal 
the Queen of Scots, but principally because the Lord 
Boyd, Lord Herries, Lord Kilwinning, and the Bishop 
of Ross, unwilling to enter into the communication 
of the Lord Darnley’s murder, came, and, by special 
commission from the Scottish Queen, did dissolve 
the treaty. 

The second treaty began April 24, 1569. * * 
During this treaty, which was entertained by her 
Majesty with all kindness, a marriage was practised 
underhand, without her Majesty’s privity, between 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Scotch Queen. This 
intended match signified in secret to the ambassadors 
of France and Spain, and the nobility of the north 
of England. * * The Earl of Northumberland pro- 
pounded to the Scotch Queen by Leonard Dacre * * 
a mean for her escape, which, not succeeding, he 
afterwards broke into an open rebellion, and so did 
the Earl of Westmorland, who, by help from Scot- 
land, invaded England. These things, seen and 





discovered by her Majesty, were impediments why 
this second treaty took no effect. 
The 20th of May, 1570, a third treaty begun. * * 


But whilst this treaty was in hand, Her Majesty un- | 


understood that the articles of her treaty were privily 
communicated to the Pope, the King of France, and 
the Duke of Alva. That there were sent envoys to 
the French King, the Duke of Alva, and the Pope, 
all craving succour for the Scotch Queen against 
Her Majesty. That, contrary to one of the offered 
articles, some of the English fugitives (rebels) were 
conveyed into Flanders, and there (by means of the 
Scotch Queen,) rewarded with 12,000 crowns. That 
Rudolph was sent to solicit foreign aid to invade 
England. * * And so, by means of these practices 
aforesaid, this treaty broke off without any good con- 
clusion. 

A fourth treaty began in 1582. * * But whilst the 
proceeding therein was suspended, upon expectation 
of one ambassador from Scotland, * * Her Majesty 
discovered that the Duke of Guise was preparing some 
attempt against England for the Scotch Queen, for 
whose enlargement also, Francis Throgmorton prac- 
tised one invasion to be made into this land, and 
other treasons. to be attempted; which being dis- 
covered, and he apprehended, gave cause that this 
treaty proceeded no further. 

In 1583 another treaty. * * Whilst it was in hand, 
by the Scotch Queen’s procurement and direction, 
D’Aubigny and other mortal enemies to England 
were brought into Scotland, and so that treaty broke 
off by that occasion. 

Lastly, in 1584, another treaty was entered into 
with Nau, at which time the treasons and practices 
of Parry were discovered, and so the treaty ceased. 
By all which *tis evident, that the Scotch Queen has 
never entered into any treaty, but of purpose to abuse 
her Majesty with some treacherous attempt. 


We turn from the old MSS, to Raumer him- 
self, who, we need hardly say, is as decided a 
believer in Mary’s criminality, as Elizabeth’s 
ministers. — 

The whole life of Mary Stuart is a series of cata- 
strophes and sudden revolutions of fortune, the last 
being, in truth, the inevitable conclusion of all that 
precedes them. Yet does one feel tempted to inter- 
fere, and through the sovereign power of one’s own 
over-ruling will, to dissolve the whole concatenation 
of cause and effect, and arrange matters as they 
might or should have been. * * 

The way to do most justice to Queen Mary is, not 
to select from her life this or that incident, this or 
that action, to be exaggerated or diminished, placed 
in dazzling light or in dark shadow ; but to consider 
her life as one unbroken whole, neither forgetting 
her conduct, nor the external causes determining that 
conduct. Her own beautiful nature was at the French 
Court trained in two directions, which, although they 
may occasionally seem to agree, in fact rend and de- 
stroy whoever yields to their joint influence. Wild 
fanaticism [bigotry, we think would be the correct 
word] and unprincipled levity entirely smothered 
and distorted what was originally a pure feeling of 
religion and beauty ; and when the energy to govern, 
together with its serene enjoyment, were forfeited, all 
sorts of intrigues were employed to recover what was 
lost ; the appeal to an inviolable divine right was ex- 
pected to veil all faults and crimes, or to represent 
them as insignificant trifles. 

If two such natures as those of John Knox and 
Mary Stuart were to be dashed against each other by the 
twofold stream of the religious developement of that 
age, thesofterand frailer must of necessity be crushed ; 
and to this enormous, unavoidable danger, were 
added others innumerable. First, the erroneous idea 
that sucha Queenas Mary could then have ruled Eng- 
land ; then the path, which, from innocent, poetical 
sports, led first to offensive indiscretions, then to fla- 
gitious crimes. I see every step before my eyes, and 
the gradually precipitated progress, until the immi- 
nent danger of a violent death in Scotland, can be 
shunned only by flight into England. Psychologi- 
cally all is clear, natural, and intelligible, but not 
therefore morally or religiously justifiable. 











Annual Report of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. Made to the Le- 


gislature, 29th February 1836. Albany, U.S.: 
Croswell & Co. 


Tuts is an important and interesting volume. 
It is the Annual Report required by law to be 
made by certain officers to the legislature of New 
York on the state of education. The Report 
itself occupies comparatively small space; but 
attached to it are the documents on which it is 
founded, including the remarks of the trustees 
of the several schools on the modes of instruction 
therein pursued; the number of scholars, sub- 
jects of study, class books used, and books of 
reference in the library of each; the prices 
charged for instruction, average price of board 
in the academy and its vicinity; the sums re- 
ceived by each academy from the state, the 
amount of its permanent fund and annual in- 
come, the debts due, the number and salary of 
the teachers employed ; with other documents 
not immediately connected with the subject of 
education, but of considerable interest, such as 
an abstract of meteorological observations made 
at each of the academies according to instruc- 
tions, with miscellaneous observations on the 
progress of vegetation, atmospheric phenomena, 
&c., forming together such a mass of facts, indeed, 
in reference to this subject, as is, we believe, 
wholly unprecedented. Unfortunately, the edu- 
cational statistics are comparatively valueless in 
this country, for we have nothing to compare 
them with, and no system to improve; but the 
offer a valuable series of experiments, whic 
may help to raise education to the rank of a 
science. From them we shall make a few ex- 
tracts, not of such things only as we approve, 
but such as are most curious or interesting. The 
report from the academy at Ithaca shows that 
education suffers in America, as in England, 
from causes to which we lately adverted. 

“The teachers constantly aim to make the stu- 
dents under their care as accurate and thorough in 
the subjects studied, as the condition of public sen- 
timent will permit. But owing to an unhealthy 
state of the popular mind on the subject of educa- 
tion requiring more rapidity from the students in 
the pursuit of their studies, than can possibly be 
consistent with accurate learning, the end they wish 
to attain on this subject is hardly ever attained. 
There is a constant demand made on them for a 
hurried, and of course a superficial, education ; and 
the consequence is, that the great object of the Re- 
gents in regard to academies, the promotion of a 
sound and efficient education among the youth of 
the State, is but very partially accomplished.” 

From Utica they report :— 

“ The system and mode of instruction are the same 
as was reported for the last year ; no essential altera- 
tions having been found necessary. In some parti- 
culars the system has been somewhat extended by 
introducing more practical application. In survey- 
ing, the students were engaged in land surveying in 
the field during the fortnight of October vacation ; 
and in the summer months, parties consisting of 
twelve or fifteen, were employed for several days, at 
different times, in rail-road surveying, under the di- 
rection of experienced engineers. One party, under 
the direction of Mr. Williams, have taken an accu- 
rate survey of the River Mohawk, together with a 
trigonometrical survey of the city of Utica, and a 
portion of the adjacent valley. Of these surveys 
they have protracted and finished a handsome map. 
They have also been taught the use of the theodolite.” 


We have a somewhat similar report from 
Lansingburgh— 

“The principles of Arithmetic are analyzed and 
explained on a black board. The principles of Men- 
suration are demonstrated by means of figures and 
blocks, &c. Surveying is made practical by going 
into the fields with the compass and chain. The 
principles of Trigonometry, as applied to the measur- 
ing of heights and distances, are practically illus- 
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trated. Frequent lectures on different branches of | pline, may reduce the body of the student to habits 


natural science are given before the whole school by 
the principal.” 

From Palmyra we learn that they “have in- 
troduced into the school Duer’s Outlines of Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence,” and at Yates County 
Academy,— 

“The mode of instruction is that of familiar lec- 
tures. The more advanced scholars are required 
to give illustrations of their own, and to apply the 
principles which they study to common life. For 
instance, in Plane Trigonometry and Surveying, 
young men go into the field and apply what they 
have learned from their books. 

“The subject of Astronomy, the calculation of 
Eclipses, &c. receives more than ordinary attention. 
During the mild season of the year, pleasant even- 
ings are frequently spent in taking observations 
on the heavenly bodies to find latitude, longitude, 
&c.” 

The observations by the trustees of Franklin 
Academy may be worth consideration :— 

“ Our young pupils are all required to pay much 
attention to Mental Arithmetic, and are not per- 
mitted to cipher, until they can solve not only the 
more simple questions, but those which are complex, 
and that readily. Nor is Mental Arithmetic neglect- 
ed with more advanced scholars, but they are re- 
quired to demonstrate all arithmetical rules by it, 
making use of small numbers, which can be easily 
remembered. * * 

“ We prefer having our scholars tolerably well 
versed in Geography, Arithmetic, and History, before 
studying English Grammar, believing it to be a waste 
both of time and money to urge children forward 
with the hope of making grammarians of them at an 
early age. We would remark, also, that we require 
our scholars to read more Latin as preparatory to 
Virgil, than many academies in this State.” 

The report from Monroe will be somewhat 
more startling to our schoolmasters. 

* The mildness and efficacy of the system of go- 
vernment, and instruction pursued in this institution 
during the past year, have been such as to elicit the 
highest approbation of its friends and patrons. Dis- 
carding the rod and ferule, the instructors have thought 
that their dignity, as well as good order among the 
students, could best be preserved by uniting courtesy 
with firmness in their treatment of those under their 
charge. 

“ But one punishment has been prescribed, and 
that was suspension for a season of the delinquent 
from the benefit of the institution. So effectual has 
this mode of government been found, that during the 
whole year it has not been necessary for the preser- 
vation of good order to dismiss a single scholar. The 
success hitherto attendant upon this management of 
young gentlemen and ladies, evidences to our minds 
at least, that it is much the best method to give stu- 
dents some degree of importance in their own eyes, 
to make them sensible that they are considered as 
having a knowledge of propriety of conduct, as well 
as possessing a desire for their own intellectual ad- 
vancement. It is deemed that the distance between 
instructor and pupil, by some considered so neces- 
sary to the preservation of good order, rather defeats 
than attains the object for which it is proposed.” 


At Union Hall they have proceeded even far- 
ther :— 

“ The principle of emulation in teaching is now 
discarded. The student is invited to seek knowledge 
for its own sake. The annoying practice of changing 
places during a recitation is thus done away with. 
If, during a recitation, a student makes any correc- 
tion, he has the approbation of the teacher and him- 
self. No prizes have been given for some years. If 
all minds were endowed with equal capacities, with- 
out any particular inclination for certain studies, and 
if all students in the same class entered on the sub- 
jects of study with the same degree of knowledge, 
then premiums might be less objectionable. 

“ Rewards for good behaviour also are not without 
their difficulties. The constitutional temperament 
of some, and the domestic education of others, render 
the line of good conduct not equally attainable by 
all. Premiums, as well as a rigid system of disci- 





of Pythagorean obedience and docility ; yet what do 
they avail, if the mind has not been reached and sub- 
dued ?” 

The system of female education may be in- 
ferred from the report from Schenectady. 

“The plan adopted, is one hour's recitation daily 
for each class in the higher branches of English 
science and modern languages. Prompt answers to 
any questions by their teachers, are the tests of the 
pupils’ knowledge, as they are required to give the 
ideas of their author in their own language. 

“The classes in Physical Geography, History, 
Natural, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, Botany, &c., are taken through the 
book, reviewing the same several times in one term, 
which course renders them capable of passing a good 
examination at the close of the term, in every part 
of the work studied. Pupils are not permitted to 
take more studies in a term than they can tho- 
roughly understand. 

“ Walker and Webster are considered the stand- 
ards of pronunciation. The teachers are particular 
to correct pupils in their respective classes, and at all 
times for ungrammatical language or incorrect pro- 
nunciation. 

“ It is the intention of the principal to confine her 
pupils to the elementary studies, till by a thorough 
knowledge, they are rendered capable of advancing 
to the higher studies. They are exercised daily or 
weekly in reading, and in spelling, by writing, dicta- 
tion, and correcting each other. Friday P.M. of 
each week is allotted to general exercises, a part of 
which is reading their own compositions. 

“ Pupils are required to write compositions every 
week, which are criticised before the class, afterwards 
corrected by themselves, then submitted to a teacher 
for further inspection. They are likewise exercised 
daily in writing impromptu on given subjects, which 
serves the double purpose of dictation and habitual 
thinking.” 

At Delaware music has been introduced :— 

“The principal has introduced, during the past 
year, the study of instrumental and vocal music. 
The theory of music is taught, and such of the stu- 
dents as are willing to pay a small extra charge, are 
exercised in singing at regular times. The result 
has been, that, without interfering with the other 
studies, a class of young gentlemen and ladies have 
learned to sing, and now form an excellent choir. 
The devotional exercises of each day are accom- 
panied by singing.” 

In conformity, it appears, with the directions 
of the legislature, departments have been orga- 
nized in each academy, for the education of 
common school teachers; and it was considered 
of so much importance, that a uniform standard 
should be adopted as to the extent of the course 
of instruction in each of the prescribed subjects, 
that a meeting took place at Albany of the seve- 
ral masters of the academies. The following 
appear to be the regulations established at Salem : 

* No student shall be admitted to the teachers’ 
department, until he shall have passed such exami- 
nation as is required by the ordinance of the Regents 
of the 18th March, 1828, to entitle students to be 
considered scholars in the higher branches of English 
education, nor until he shall have attained the age 
of 14 years, * 

“ The entire course shall embrace a period of two 
years. Such students as have pursued the entire 
course of studies, and as are found on public exami- 
nation to be fully qualified to teach a common school 
of the first grade, and who are of good moral cha- 
racter, shall be entitled to a diploma under the com- 
mon seal of the academy.” 

It is proposed that the standard of examina- 
tion for school teachers shall be progressively 
raised ; and the report from Canandaigua states 
that the wages of teachers has increased of late 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 

We cannot conclude, without returning our 
best thanks to the unknown friend at Salem, 
U.S., who so kindly forwarded to us the Report, 
with other interesting papers. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘The Gipsies: their Origin, Continuance, and 
Destination, by S. Roberts.\—Mr. Roberts is of opi- 
nion that the Gipsies are the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, and that their dispersion was fore- 
told in the Prophecies. We confess that to us his 
arguments are inconclusive, and many of them in. 
deed, tend decidedly to prove the contrary. It seems 
generally agreed that the Gipsies appeared almost 
simultaneously, and early in the 15th century, in 
most European countries, which, as it was contem. 
poraneous with the persecution of Timour Bey, 
tends strongly to strengthen the opinion that they 
were a caste of Hindis flying from persecution. If 
they were not—if they were, as Mr. Roberts imagines, 
the dispersed Egyptians, where had they been, and 
how can we account for the general silence respecting 
them for so many preceding ages? We publish in 
this day’s paper some interesting extracts from the 
letters of a traveller, relating to the present con- 
dition of this people in Russia and Spain. 

‘ Philips’s Translation of Terence.’—The transla. 
tion is accurate enough, but it is spiritless. 

‘ Elements of Bedside Medicine, and General Patho- 
logy, or General Disease Discourse, with a Sketch 
the Origin, Progress, and Prospects of Clinical Medi- 
cine and Surgery ; followed by an Exposition of the 
Creeds of Medical Materialism and Vitalism, and a 
Confession of mixed Medical Faith, entitled Vegetable, 
Brute, and Human Organizationism, §c., the whole 
chiefly grounded ona Digested Range of select, ana. 
lytical, and condensed Translations, with Educti 
from the Writings of Standard Authors, French and 
British, by J. Stewart Thorburn, M.D..—We give 
this long title-page at length, because we mean our 
remarks to be brief. To theorize is to think ; and the 
power of thought is so closely connected with that 
of expression, that it is infinitely rare (to say the 
least) for a man to understand himself if he cannot 
make himself clearly understood by others. We are 
disposed, therefore, to take the title-page as typical 
ofthe volume. Dr. Thorburn’s ‘ Disease-Discourse,’ 
and his theory of life, may be either, or both of them, 
very correct, if one could but gain access to them 
through the maze of words in which they are invalved ; 
but we must honestly own ourselves foiled in the 
attempt. We leave the matter, therefore, to our 
medical contemporaries, heartily wishing the Doctor 
“a good delivery.” We had thought ourselves 
tolerable adepts in the perusal of Jeremy Bentham’s 
English : but Doctor Thorburn’s imitative Bentham. 
isms, surcharged as they are with medical and meta- 
physical jargons, are too much, even for our cha- 
racteristic patience. 

* On Blood-letting, §&c., by James Wardrop, M.D. 
—This is a volume addressed exclusively to the pro- 
fessional public, and with them the name of its 
author will insure a prompt perusal. We shall, 
therefore, simply announce its appearance, with the 
solitary remark, that amateur hypochondriacs and 
self-instructed prescribers should have nothing to do 
with it. 

* Wyld’s Map of the Rhine.’—Clear, and on a good 
scale, and well suited for the use of a hasty tra- 
veller. 
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appointed to be read in each Section daily, printed 





lists of members who have arrived, with their ad- 
dresses in Bristol, and printed lists of the public and 
private establishments to which members of the As- 
sociation are admissible on presenting their tickets, 
will be posted in conspicuous situations. An ordinary, 
at 5s. per head, not including wine, will, as you an- 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION—BRISTOL MEETING. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
August 18. 

Tuere is every fair prospect that the meeting 
will rival that of Dublin, both in the number and 
high scientific character of its members, butit will cer- 
tainly fall far short of it in splendour and enjoyment. 
The good people of Ireland, indeed, were most ex- 
travagant in their hospitality; the University, the 
Vice-regal court, and the numerous scientific institu- 
tions of the Irish metropolis, combined to render 
the meeting in Dublin one which no provincial city 
could rival: but, it must be added, that the excess 
of entertainments provided for visitors, tended to 
withdraw attention from the proper objects of the 
meeting. This error, if error it were, will not be 
repeated in Bristol: beyond a féte champetre on 
Tuesday in the Zoological Gardens, and another on 
Thursday in Millar’s Nursery-grounds, there will be 
no public entertainment. Even those who most 
loudly insist on the propriety of this course, cast a 
longing, lingering look behind on the flesh-pots of 
Egypt: we feel like Sancho Panza when he renewed 
his errantry after the festivities of Camacho’s 
wedding: chivalry and science are excellent things, 
but venison and champagne had their charms. A 
more serious matter deserves to be noticed, that it 
may be avoided in future; members are now begin- 
ning to arrive, but there is no general reception- 
room yet prepared—no list of lodgings suspended— 
no ordinary ready—no news-room, library, garden, 
or exhibition as yet opened. All these matters are 
deferred until Monday, when, to the great majority 
of members, they will be utterly useless, as the busi- 
ness of the sections will fully occupy all their time. 

A new arrangement has been made respecting 
ladies’ tickets ; they are only issued to subscribers to 
the Local Fund, and to strangers who have brought 
ladies with them. In Dublin, the tickets were given 
to strangers as a means of showing kindness to the 
ladies of the families in which they were entertained ; 
the difference in the practice is very great, and, as 
the theatre of Bristol possesses more accommodation 
than the Rotunda of Dublin, its propriety may per- 
haps be questioned. 

Upwards of 600 new members were enrolled up 
to Wednesday evening, about two-thirds of whom 
belong to this city and its vicinity. Among those 
whose presence is confidently expected, may be men- 
tioned the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Bathurst, 
Lords Sandon, Cole, Nugent, King, and J. Russell, 
Right Hon. T. S. Rice, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Sir T. Lethbridge, Sir G. Mackenzie, 
Sir David Brewster, Dr. Bowring, Professors Buck- 
land, Challis, Peacock, Sedgwick, Forbes, Henslow, 
Lloyd, &c. Among the foreign visitors are enu- 
merated Barons Dupin, Moll, and Von Raumer; 
Professors Miincke and Sappenberg, of Hamburgh, 
M. Agassiz, M. Le Play, of the Polytechnic School, 
Paris, Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, Professor M. 
Mitscherlick, of Berlin, Professor Parigot, of Brus- 
sels, Dr. Waharb, of Jamaica, &c. Polite literature 
will again have Moore for its solitary representative, 
though it was at one time hoped that old associa- 
tions would have brought Southey hither: this hope 
seems now abandoned. 

The meeting-rooms, &c. are rather inconveniently 
scattered. The “ Inquiry Room” in Harril’s Rooms, 
Corn Street, will, unfortunately not be open until 
Saturday. Here it is intended that information 
shall be afforded on all matters relating to the ad- 
mission and location of members, and the arrange- 
ment of business. This is done at present in the 
Grammar School, Unity Street. In this room, from 
and after Saturday—that is to say, when the business 
of the Association has actually commenced by the 
assembling of the General Committee, lists of fur- 
nished lodgings, plans of the tables at the ordinary, 
notices of meetings and excursions, titles of papers 


d last week, be provided daily during the 
week, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, at 
the upper end of Park Street. Plans of the tables 
will be exhibited daily at the Horticultural Society's 
rooms and the Inquiry Room, at different times, to 
prevent the confusion which might arise from two 
members choosing the same places. Names must 
be put down before eleven, a.m. in the Inquiry Room, 
or in the evening of the preceding day at the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Rooms. 

Sectional Meetings will take place at eleven o'clock 
every day in the week except Saturday. The Sec- 
tional Committees will assemble an hour previously 
in places adjoining the Sectional Rooms. At, or 
before, ten o'clock daily, lists of the communications 
to be read in each Section, will be posted in the In- 
quiry Room, and on the doors of the respective Sec- 
tional Rooms. 

The General Committee, which is the legislative 
body of the Association, will meet in the Chapter 
Room of the Cathedral on Saturday, the 20th inst., 
at twelve o’clock, and afterwards according to ad- 
journment. Special notice will be given of the time 
when the concluding Meeting will be held. We 
should respectfully submit to this very important 
body to fix their Meetingsso as to allow full time for 
deliberation and possible discussion. The delay of 
the final public Meeting is not the only nor the 
worst evil that may arise from too hurried a perfor- 
mance of the important business entrusted to the 
General Committee. 

The following places are appointed for the Sec- 
tional Meetings :— 

A. Mathematics and Physics ..Merchants’ Hall. 
B. Chemistry and Mineralogy..Grammar School. 
C. Geology and Geography .... Institution. 

D. Zoology and Botany ......Colston’s School. 
E. Medical Science ...+++.+++Colston’s School. 
F. Statistics.....++++e++++esChapter Room of 

the Cathedral. 

G. Mechanical Science.....+++Merchants’ Hall. 

It is unfortunate that the river divides A., F. and 
G. from the other Sections. 

As far as can be at present foreseen, Geology and 
Mechanical Science are likely to be the most im- 
portant Sections. Reports are current that the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Gawley’s discovery of the possibility of de- 
riving a motive power from electro-magnetism, com- 
municated, as you may remember, to the Dublin 
Meeting, has received a new and important exten- 
sion, which may make sad havoc with steam and 
railway speculations: but on this subject your 
readers will soon be able to judge for themselves. 

Thursday.—Measures are being taken to remedy 
the defects of the Inquiry Room, of which notice 
was taken in the early part of this letter. It is said 
to be intended, if the illness of Lord Kerry, or Par- 
liamentary business should prevent the attendance 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, to appoint one of the 
city representatives as Vice President to deliver the 
opening address. 








THE GIPSIES IN RUSSIA AND IN SPAIN. 

[We have been obligingly favoured with the following 
extracts from the letters of an intelligent gentleman, whose 
literary labours, the least important of his life, we not long 
since highly praised, but whose name we are not at liberty, 
on this occasion, to make public. They contain some curi- 
ous and int ing facts ing to the condition of this 
iar people in very distant countries. 
ac . Sept. 23, 1835. 

As one of the principal motives of my visit to 
Moscow was to hold communication with a particu- 
lar part of its population, which, from the accounts 
I had received, had awakened in me the most vivid 
interest, I did not fail, shortly after my arrival, to 
seek an opportunity of accomplishing my wish, and 
believe that what I have now to communicate will 
be of some interest to the Christian and the philo- 
sopher. I allude to the people called Zigani or 
Gipsies, or, as they style themselves, Rommany, of 
whom there are several thousands in and about 








Moscow, and who obtain a livelihood by various 
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—_————— 
means. Those who have been accustomed to con- 


sider these people as wandering barbarians, inca- 
pable of civilization, and unable to appreciate the 
blessings of a quiet and settled life, will be surprised 
at learning that many of those in Moscow inhabit 
large and handsome houses, appear abroad in elegant 
equipages, and, if distinguishable from the genteel 
class of the Russians, are only so by superior personal 
advantages and mental accomplishments. Of this 
singular phenomenon at Moscow, the female Gipsies 
are the principal cause, having from time immemo- 
rial cultivated their vocal powers to such an extent, 
that although in the heart of a country in which the 
vocal art has arrived at greater perfection than in 
any other part of the world, the principal Gipsy 
choirs in Moscow are allowed, by the general voice 
of the public, to be unrivalled, and to bear away the 
palm from all competitors. It is a fact notorious in 
Russia, that the celebrated Catalani was so filled 
with admiration for the powers of voice displayed by 
one ofthe Gipsy songstresses, who, after the former had 
sung before a splendid audience at Moscow, stepped 
forward, and, with an astonishing burst of melody, 
ravished every ear, that she took from her own 
shoulders a shaw] of immense value, which had been 
presented to her by the Pope, and, embracing the 
Gipsy, compelled her to accept it, saying that it had 
been originally intended for the matchless singer, 
which she now discovered was not herself. The sums 
obtained by these performers are very large, enabling 
them to live in luxury of every description, and to 
maintain their husbands in a princely way. Many 
of them are married to Russian gentlemen, and 
every one who has resided for any length of time 
in Russia cannot but be aware that the lovely, ta- 
lented, and domestic wife of Count Alexander 
T****** is by birth a Gipsy, and was formerly one 
of the or tsof a R ny choir at Moscow, 
as she is now one of the principal ornaments of the 
marriage state and of illustrious life. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that all the female Gipsies 
are of this high, talented, and respectable order ; 
amongst them there are many low and profligate 
females, who sing at taverns or at the various gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood, and whose husbands and 
male connexions subsist by horse-jobbing and like 
kinds of traffic. The principal place of resort of 
this class is Marina Rotche, lying about two versts 
from Moscow, and thither I drove, attended by a 
valet de place. Upon my arriving there, the Gipsies 
swarmed out from their tents, and from the little 
tracteer, or tavern, and surrounded me ; standing on 
the seat of the caléche, I addressed them in a loud 
voice, in the dialect of the English Gipsies, with 
which I have some slight acquaintance. A scream 
of wonder instantly arose, and welcomes and greet- 
ings were poured forth in torrents of musical Rom- 
many, amongst which, however, the most prominent 
air was, * Ah kak mi toute karmama,’ ‘Oh, how we 
love you ;’ for at first they supposed me to be one 
of their brothers, who they said were wandering 
about in Turkey, China, and other parts, and that I 
had come over the great pawnee, or water, to visit 
them. Their countenances exactly resembled those 
of their race in England,—brown, and, for the most 
part, beautiful, their eyes fiery and wildly intelli- 
gent, their hair coal-black, and somewhat coarse. I 
asked them numerous questions, especially as to 
their religion, and original country. They said that 
they believed in “ Devil,”t which, strange to say, in 
their language signifies God; and that they were 
afraid of the evil spirit, or “Bengel”; that their 
fathers came from Rommany land, but where that 
land lay they knew not. They sang many songs, 
both in the Russian and Rommany languages. The 
former were modern popular pieces which are in 
vogue on the stage, but the latter were evidently 
very ancient, being composed in a metre or cadence 
to which there is nothing analogous in Russian pro- 
sody, and exhibiting an internal character which was 
anything but European or modern. I visited this 
place several times during my sojourn at Moscow, 
and spoke to them upon their sinful manner of living, 
upon the advent and suffering of Christ Jesus, and 
expressed, upon my taking a final leave of them, a 
hope that they would be in a short period furnished 
with the word of eternal life in their own language, 
which they seemed to value and esteem much higher 
t Duvvel, according to Mr. Roberts. 
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than the Russian. They invariably listened with 
much attention, and during the whole time I was 
amongst them, exhibited little in speech or conduct 
that was objectionable. 





Madrid, July 19, 1836. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th of 
January [1836], I crossed the bridge of the Gua- 
diana, a boundary river between Portugal and Spain, 
and entered Badajoz, a strong Spanish town con- 
taining about 8000 inhabitants. I instantly returned 
thanks to God, who had protected me during a 
journey of five days through the wilds of the Alem- 
tejo, the province of Portugal, the most infested by 
robbers and desperate characters, and which I had 
traversed with no other human companion than a 
lad, nearly idiotic, who was to convey back the 
mules which carried myself and baggage. It was 
not my intention to make much stay at Badajoz, 
and as a vehicle would set out for Madrid the day 
next but one after my arrival, I proposed to depart 
therein for the capital. 

The next morning I was standing at the door of 
the inn where I had taken up my residence; the 
weather was gloomy, and rain seemed to be at hand. 
I was thinking of the state of the country I had 
lately entered, which was involved in bloody anarchy 
and confusion. Suddenly two men, wrapped in long 
cloaks, came down the narrow and almost deserted 
street; they were about to pass me, and the face of 
the nearest was turned full towards me. I knew to 
whom the countenance he displayed must belong, 
and I touched him on the shoulder—the man stop- 
ped, and his companion also; I said a certain word, 
to which, after an exclamation of surprise, he re- 

ponded in the which I expected. The men 
were of that singular family or race which has dif- 
fused itself over every part of the civilized globe, and 
the members of which are known as Gipsies, Bo- 
hemians, Gitanos, Zigani, and by many other names, 
but whose proper appellation seems to be “ Rom- 
many,” from the circumstance that, in many and 
distant countries they so style themselves, and also 
the language which they speak amongst each other. 
We began conversing in the Spanish dialect of this 
language, with which I was tolerably well acquaint- 

Upon inquiring of my two newly-made ac- 
quaintances whether there were many of their people 
at Badajoz, and in the vicinity, they informed me 
that there were nine or ten families residing in the 
town, and that there were others at Merida, a town 
about nine leagues distant. I asked by what means 
they supported themselves, and they replied that 
they and their brethren gained a livelihood by 
Jobbing in horses, mules, &c.; but that all those in 
Badajoz were very poor, with the exception of one 
man who was exceedingly “ mubalballo,” or rich, as 
he was in possession of many horses and other 
beasts. They removed their cloaks for a moment, 
and I saw that their under-garments were rags. 

They left me in haste, and went about the town 
informing the rest that a stranger had arrived who 
spoke Rommany as well as themselves, who had the 
eyes and face of a Gitano, and seemed to be of the 
“cratti,” or blood. In less than half an hour the 
street before the inn was filled with the men, women, 
and children of Egypt. I went out amongst them, 
and my heart sunk within me as I surveyed them; 
so much squalidness, dirt, and misery, I had never 
before seen amongst a similar number of human 
beings; but the worst of all was the evil expression 
of their countenances, denoting that they were fami- 
liar with every species of crime, and it was not long 
before I found that their countenances did not belie 
them. After they had asked me an infinity of ques- 
tions, and felt my hands, face, and clothes, they re- 
tired to their homes. 

My meeting with these wretched people was the 
reason of my remaining at Badajoz a much longer 
time than I originally intended. I wished to become 
better acquainted with their condition and manners, 
and, above all things, to speak to them about Christ 
and His word, for I was convinced that, should I 
travel to the end of the universe, I should meet with 
none who were more in need of Christian exhorta- 
tion, and I accordingly continued at Badajoz for 
nearly three weeks, 

During this time I was almost constantly among 
them ; and as I spoke their language, and was con- 








sidered by them as one of themselves, I had better 
opportunities of coming to a fair conclusion respect- 
ing their character, than any other person, whether 
Spaniard or foreigner, could have hoped for, not pos- 
sessed of a similar advantage. The result of my ob- 
servations, was a firm belief that the Spanish Gitanos 
are the most vile, degraded, and wretched people 
upon the earth. The great wickedness of these out- 
casts may, perhaps, be attributed to their having 
abandoned their wandering life, and become inmates 
of the towns, where, to the original bad traits of their 
character, they have superadded the evil and vicious 
habits of the rabble. Their mouths teem with abo- 
mination, and in no part of the world have I heard 
such frequent, frightful, and extraordinary cursing as 
amongst them. 

Religion they have none ; they never attend mass 
nor confess themselves, and never employ the names 
of God, Christ, and the Virgin, but in imprecation. 
From what I learned from them, it appeared that 
their ancestors had some belief in metempsychosis, 
but they themselves laughed at the idea, and were of 
opinion that the soul perished when the body ceased 
to breathe ; and the argument which they used was 
rational enough, so far as it impugned metempsy- 
chosis :—We have been wicked and miserable enough 
in this life, they said; why should we live again? 

I translated certain portions of Scripture into 
their dialect, which I frequently read to them, espe- 
cially the parables of Lazarus and the Prodigal Son, 
and told them that the latter had been as wicked as 
themselves, and both had suffered as much or more, 
but that the sufferings of the former, who always 
looked forward to a blessed resurrection, were recom- 
pensed in the world to come by admission to the so- 
ciety of Abraham and the Prophets; and that the 
latter, when he repented of his crimes, was forgiven, 
and received into as much favour as the just son had 
always enjoyed. ‘They listened with admiration, 
but alas, not of the truths, the eternal truths I was 
telling them, but at finding that their broken jargon 
could be written and read; the only words of assent 
to the heavenly doctrine which I ever obtained, and 
which were rather of the negative kind, were the 
following, from a woman:—* Brother! you tell us 
strange things, though perhaps you do not lie; a 
month since I would sooner have believed these 
tales, than that I should this day have seen one who 
could write Rommany.” 

hey possess a vast number of songs or couplets, 
which they recite to the music of the guitar. For 
the purpose of improving myself in the language, I 
collected and wrote down upwards of one hundred 
of these couplets, the subjects of which are horse- 
stealing, bloodshed, and the various incidents of 
Gipsy life in Spain; yet amongst them are to be 
found some tender and beautiful thoughts, though 
few and far between, as a flower or shrub are here 
and there seen springing from the interstices of the 
rugged and frightful rocks, of which are composed 
the mountains and sierras of Spain. 

The following is their traditionary account of the 
expulsion of their fathers from Egypt:—* And it 
came to pass that Pharaoh, the king, collected nu- 
merous armies for the purpose of war; and after he 
had conquered the whole world, he challenged God 
to descend from heaven and fight him ; but the Lord 
replied, ‘ There is no one who shall fight with me ;’ 
and thereupon the Lord opened a mountain, and He 
cast therein Pharaoh, the king, and all his numerous 
armies, so that the Egyptians remained without de- 
fence, and their enemies arose and scattered them 
wide abroad.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Rumour is just now silent; and, after such a 
season of excitement, a little exhaustion is not 
much to be wondered at. The last fortnight, how- 
ever, has not been wholly without its mark, in 
public and private endeavours to serve the cause of 
literature and art. The grant of fifteen hundred 
pounds towards the establishment of a School of 
Design, for the improvement of our national manu- 
factures, comes not a day too soon. We have been 
hitherto far surpassed by our French neighbours in all 
those mechanical aids to the development of genius 
and fancy, which pass under the name of Taste. The 
reproach, it seems, is now about to be taken away. 





It is proposed “to establish a Normal School of De- 
sign, in connexion with a Museum, and with a pro- 
vision for a scheme of Lectures which shall embrace 
the art of colouring, and the chemistry of colour, 
The museum to be supplied with a proper collection 
of books, with casts of the best ornamented works, 
and a collection of accurate and well-coloured draw. 
ings and prints on botany and zoology :” and, ac- 
cording to the plan recently set forth, from which the 
above notices have been extracted—* to divide the 
school into four classes, of two of which the initiatory 
teacher should have the charge, the principal teacher 
having the charge of the others. The classes of the 
initiatory teacher will be, 1st. Of drawing in outline 
perspective, and drawing-board practice ; 2nd. Of the 
same, with the addition of light and shade. The 
classes of the principal teacher will be, 3rd. Of the 
above, with the addition of water and body colour; 
4th. Of composition and imaginative design gene- 
rally. It is supposed that the scholars who will apply 
for admission in the first instance will draw mede- 
rately well, and that of them there will be a sufficient 
number to make at once a class of each description.” 
Of course the scheme includes an annual exhibition 
of designs, a distribution of premiums and rewards to 
the successful scholars. So much for public spirit ; 
the following circular will show that private libera- 
lity too is busy among us; and, in giving it publicity, 
we cannot but offer our best wishes to its writer for 
success in his generous undertaking. 
“ M. Paul De Kock. 

“Sir,—By a judgment of the Cour Royale of Paris, 
a tedious and expensive lawsuit, in which M. Paul 
de Kock was, in the first instance, successful, has 
been unexpectedly decided against him; and that 
celebrated author is not only reduced to sudden de- 
stitution by the costs of the award, but, in being for- 
bidden the right to publish a complete collection of 
his numerous works, deprived of the hope to repair 
his loss from the resources of his own industry and 
genius. 

“Under circumstances so cruel and unforeseen, 
and in the full reliance both on the generosity of the 
British Public, and the sympathy which unites the 
cultivators of literature in either country, it is pro- 
posed to open a subscription at Messrs. Ransoms’, 
Pall Mall East, on behalf of the Smollett of France. 

“T have the honour to be 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“ A, Cte D’Orsay.” 

We perceive, that on Wednesday last the Society 
of British Musicians met for the trial of new compo- 
sitions. This is stirring in time, and we only hope 
that the pieces selected for performance will prove 
that they have been active with discretion. A new 
oratorio, by Mr. Grieshach, was tried last night at 
the Music Hall in Store Street. 

The new number of the North American Review, 
just received, is one of the best ever published. 
There is not a dull paper in it from the first to the 
last, and yet no offence from mere flippant trifling. 
There is, we suspect, a tricky, artificial, conven- 
tional, reviewing style, common in this country, and 
with which perhaps we may be as chargeable as our 
contemporaries, which makes the more dignified so- 
briety of the Americans fall somewhat dull upon the 
English ear; but, in the long run, it wins its way to 
the judgment-seat, slowly but surely. 





Close of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s. 
rom Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke o' 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
‘or the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening ; and will be closed on Saturday 
the 27th instant.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


Now Oren, TWO PICTURES frinted by_ Le € 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 

iedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 

ound, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 

istant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village, The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 


Chevalier 
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t the PANORAMA, Leicester Square, 
etal VIEW gts CALS, Mace, Gant 
- la E 
— My a Laveno,and the surrounding Moun- 


pa ag te = al ose ex nary beauties of nature 
whi 


ich have tong pondered this enchanting spot the great attrac- 
ti : 
tion, te VIEW of. LIMA, the capital of Peru, remains Open. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 16.—Some highly attractive flowers were in- 
cluded in the number of articles forming the exhibi- 
tion at the above meeting, which was well attended 
for the season. The specimens of Fuchsia globosa 
and grandiflora, Erica Hartenella and cerinthoides, 
Passiflora Kermesina, and Gladiolus psittacinus, were 
much admired, as were the species of Epidendrum, 
Oncidium, Megaclinium, and the Peristeria elata, 
by the lovers of that tribe of plants. Dahlias made 
their appearance for the first time ; but many of the 
specimens, although remarkable for their beauty, 
had not attained their full colour, especially the 
striped varieties. A hybrid melon, raised from the 
Ispahan and white-fleshed striped Housainee, from 
T. A. Knight, Esq., and some Syrian grapes, from 
P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P., were also on the table. 
The collection of green-house plants from Mrs. Law- 
rence, and the fine Peristeria from Messrs. Loddiges, 
each obtained the distinction of a Knightian medal; 
and for the collections of Dahlias exhibited by Messrs. 
Chandler and Mr. Salter, Banksian medals were 
awarded. The regulations to be observed in the 
exhibition of plants, &c. and the objects for which 
prizes are offered at the meetings in the Society’s 
Garden for the year 1837, were distributed. 

Six gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society. 





Entomotocicat Sociery.—Aug. 1.—The Secre- 
tary read an extract of a letter addressed to himself, 
by W. Spence, Esq., containing an account of the 
destruction of the elm trees on the boulevards 
of Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne, by the Sco- 
lytus destructor, a small coleopterous insect, which, 
in the larva state, burrows in the inner bark, 
and, when arrived at the perfect state, eats its 
way out of the trunk, and of the steps which 
had been taken, at his suggestion, for the de- 
struction of the insect. The Secretary also called 
the attention of the meeting to the ravages com- 
mitted by the same insect upon the elms in Ken- 
sington Gardens; on the south side of which a great 
number of the elms had been completely destroyed, 
and which threatened, unless effective remedies were 
applied, to kill all the elms in the gardens in a few 
years, the mischief being rapidly on the spread. 








MISCELLANEA 

Galvanism.—M. Magendie has reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences some successful results 
arising from the application of galvanism to a young 
patient, a Polish officer, who for five years had been 
perfectly deaf, dumb, and deprived of all taste. 
Several modes of treatment had been adopted, at 
Vienna and Trieste, without success, but M. Ma- 
gendie, by directing the galvaniccurrent to the nerves 
affected, has reproduced sensibility in those of hear- 
ing and taste, and is now trying to restore the power 
of speech. 

Ancient Ducat.—A laborer working in the fields in 
the neighbourhood of Calais, suddenly saw some- 
thing yellow shining at his feet. He at first thought 
it was a brass counter, but on examination it proved 
to be a fine Spanish ducat of Ferdinand the Fifth 
(called the Catholic) and Isabella. On one side are 
two profiles, those of a man and a woman, looking 
at each other, with this inscription, “ Quod Deus 
junzit, homo non separet ;” and on the reverse, the 
arms of Spain, with the words Fernandus et Eliza- 
beth[{?] Calais was for a short time in possession of 
the Spaniards, from 1690 to 1698, when this ducat 
may probably have been dropped. 

Naturalization of the Vine and Olive.—M. Lakanal 
has addressed a report to the French Academy of 
Sciences, containing his experiments concerning the 
naturalization of the vine and olive in the United 
States. It appears, that his trials have been unsuc- 
cessful, and that he is now obliged to abandon the 
attempt ; concluding, that as all his endeavours have 
failed, it is a matter of impossibility, At Kentucky, 





after rearing various sorts, in various soils and as- 
pects, he procured grapes which dried up before ma- 
turity, and the wine of which immediately turned to 
vinegar. The fruit of the olive would not ripen in 
any instance. 

Old Oak.—A large oak in the forest of Cerisy, 
known under the name of the Quénesse, at a little 
distance to the right of the great road to St. Lo, is 
supposed, by comparing various data, to be eight or 
nine hundred years old. In 1824 it measured thirty- 
six feet in circumference, just above the soil, and 
was about fifty-five feet high. The trunk is now 
hollow, and will hold from fourteen to fifteen persons. 

Spirula.—_T wo of the animals which belong to that 
beautiful little shell called the Spirula, and found 
between the Canary Islands and Cape Blanco, by 
MM. Robert and Leclenchet, have been presented 
to the French Academy of Sciences. The eyes are 
very large in proportion to the size of the animal, 
and rest upon a piece of cartilage, which forms a sort 
of orbit. Out of five individuals taken, not one had 
a perfect head, and only traces of the arms existed, 
which may be accounted for by the frequent attacks 
made on them by the Physaliz. Sufficient of the 
body, however, has remained, in most instances, to 
show the incorrectness of the representations hitherto 
given of this Mollusca, 

Beautiful Tree—A beautiful tree has been dis- 
covered in the Bay of Bambatoe, on the western 
coast of Madagascar, by M. Boyer. It makes a 
magnificent appearance, and is supposed to come 
originally from the eastern coast of Africa. Some 
seeds from it, sown at the Mauritius, have perfectly 
succeeded. It belongs to the order Leguminose, 
and M. Boyer thinks it is a new genus, which he 
calls Colvillea racemosa, the first name being given 
in honour of the Governor. 

Fishes—Two small fishes have been found at 
Bahia, which have all the characters of the Apogon 
rex Mullorum of the Mediterranean, and which M. 
Cuvier supposed had never been found even in the 
Atlantic. The eyes are less than those of the Euro- 
pean species, and the scales are not so deeply striated, 
which induce M. Pictet, of Geneva, to name it 
Apogon var. Americana, 

Gambia Goose.—A new section has been formed in 
the sub-genus Anas, by M. de la Fresnaye, having 
for its type the Gambia goose, or the goose with a 
double spur. Baron Cuvier had already observed 
that, in the genus danas, there were some birds, who, 
to the beak of a duck, joined legs higher than those 
of a goose, and who perched and built their nests 
upon trees. Having, however, only seen them after 
being stuffed, and not having been able to get infor- 
mation respecting their habits, he did not separate 
them from the rest. It is now known that the 
Gambia goose is much more slender, and rises higher 
from the ground than a swan, a goose, or a duck ; it 
perches on trees, is a courageous and even fierce bird, 
and, when irritated, it opens its wings and strikes with 
its spurs. When it swims, the shortness of its sternum 
in front, joined to the length of its legs, forces it to 
plunge the forepart of the body and the base of the 
neck deep into the water, so that the water flows 
over its back. Its beak is flattened and spatula 
shaped, like that of the duck or swan; it does not 
graze like the goose, but seeks the banks and shallow 
parts of rivers or ponds, where it delights in dabbling 
like a duck. It is neither swan, goose, nor duck, 
but approaches nearest to the duck; its feet are 
semi-palmated. M. de la Fresnaye proposes to call 
this section Canards Echassiers, or Anatigralla, and 
to place it at the head of the Palmipedes, and after 
the Flamingos and Avosets, 

Gelatine.—M. Cagniard Latour laid before the 
Philomathic Society, of Paris, two sealed tubes of glass, 
in which he had for a year preserved a mixture of 
pure gelatine, with the greatest proportion of water 
in which it could be preserved in its gelatinous form. 
One of these tubes had been deprived of air before 
sealing it, and the air was suffered to remain in the 
other. At the end of the year, the liquid in both 
began to get turbid, but in neither case emitted any 
unpleasant taste or odour. 

Music Desk.—A mechanic of Utrecht, named 
Mayerhofer, has invented a music desk, which, by 
means of a slight pressure with the foot, turns over 
the leaves as required. The inventor of this desirable 
machine has obtained a patent for it, 





Another Rollo.—_During the demolition of some 
old buildings on the borders of the Biévre, the work- 
men penetrated into a cellar, where they found a 
wooden coffin in perfect preservation, inclosed in a 
stone trough. The bones within were incomplete, 
and the double bolt of iron was so rusty as to open 
of itself. Some Gothic characters were discovered on 
the coffin, and the name of Rollo was visible. It is 
supposed to have been the burial place of one of the 
northern pirates, or perhaps of the ancient Normans, 
who desolated this part of Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury. 

Leaden Coffin.—A leaden coffin has been found 
in a garden, in one of the faubourgs of Beauvais, 
five feet three inches long, by three feet wide. It 
contained a skeleton, the head of which was covered 
with a brilliant mineral green, and on the wrist was 
a bracelet of jet. The lid was ornamented in relief, 
in a manner which cannot yet be explained. A glass 
phial, with a long narrow neck, and large body, and 
a goblet of glass, were also found in the coffin, but 
no medals or money. 

Shoes impervious to Water.—The following de- 
scription of a patent lately taken out in the United 
States, is from The Franklin Journal.“ The soles 
may be made of plaited flax, hemp, or the inner 
bark of the linden tree. For the upper part any 
kind of cloth may be used, and the shoes lined with 
linen or cotton. The soles are then varnished or 
covered with the following composition :—One quart 
of flax-seed oil, two ounces of rosin, half an ounce 
of white vitriol, which must be boiled together for 
half an hour. After which take four ounces of spirits 
of turpentine, and two ounces of white oak saw-dust, 
which has been exposed twenty-four hours to the 
sun: mix these ingredients well together, and put 
them on the soles of the shoes with a brush, or in 
any other way, which, when dried, will render them 
impervious to water.” 

Madder.—_The madder produced in France, not 
only supplies that country, but supersedes all other 
in foreign markets, Some years ago there were only 
eleven manufactories of madder powder in France, 
and now the department of Vaucluse alone possesses 
nearly four times as many, and furnishes to the value 
of eighteen or twenty millions of francs every year. 

Ratel._M. Guillemin has found a Ratel in Pon- 
dicherry, which was supposed only to exist at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

A Machine on a New Principle, for raising Coals, 
Water, §c.—* The construction of this power is very 
simple, and its steady operation is quite assured. Its 
chief agent is a pair of wheels; or, if necessary, a 
series, moving with their diameters in the direction 
of the weight to be raised,_say the shaft of a mine. 
Taking the one pair of wheels, moving on the same 
fixed axis, we find that from the end of a radius or 
arm in each, a chain descends, so as to hang on op- 
posite sides of a square passage. To each chain are 
suspended, at different but regulated distances, 
quadrangular frames, to the upper sides of which 
strong projecting iron rims, moving on the principle 
of the hinge, are attached. The boxes, or recepta- 
cles for the weight to be raised, have corresponding 
edges;on each side. When the wheel above is turned, 
and a single box below is placed in connexion with 
the lowest frame, it is caught by its rim, and with 
one revolution of the wheel is sent up as high as the 
frame on the opposite side to that on which it is 
borne: here it is again caught and sent up to the 
apparatus on the opposite side again, and so on, by 
alternate transmission, it is brought to the top of the 
shaft. The machine being kept constantly laden 
below, and its wheel constantly turned above, it fol- 
lows that at each revolution of the wheel a box is 
delivered ; and thus, in an exceedingly short space of 
time, a vast body of matter can be carried up through 
any depth of shaft. [The raising of water is per- 
formed by means of the same machinery, only 
buckets with valves in the bottom are used instead 
of boxes.] The machine could be most humanely 
employed in great mines in quickly sending the work- 
men up or down, to save them from their present 
tedious and tiresome expedients for that purpose.”— 
Mining Journal. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACULTY of | o 

MEDICINE, Session 1836-7.—The Wintes Ly 

will commence on Saturda ik the Ist of tober, when Dr. 

‘THOMSON = deliver an NTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 
Two o'clock precisely. 

Classes in ¢ “ order in which Lectures are delivered during 


MEDICINE. PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of—John Elliot- 


MIDWIFE ERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
—David D. Dav 
CHEMISTRY—Edward Turner, M 
PRAC TICAL ANATOMY — Richard ‘Guain, E ‘ag. 
ATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY—William Sharpey, M.D. 


as 3. E. 
Ma’ TERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS—Anthony Todd 


Thomson, 

MPARATIVE ANATOMY_Rt. E. Grant, ne D. JRL. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Dr 

SURGERY, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of—Sasn. ‘Cooper, 


ETERINARY MEDICINE—Wm. Youatt, Esq. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered during the Summer on 
Botany, Pathological Anatom Pe cal Ju 
wifery, Elements of Natural hilosophy, Practical —p 
and the Demonstrations of the Operations of Surgery, 
gastpaiars will be announced before the end of the Winter 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE— dpe. B.D. Da Dr. Elliotson, Dr. 
Thomson, Dr. Carswell, and pers. Surgeons: wom. 

Sooper, Esq., Robert Liston, Esq 

wee F for per] tual admission to alt Medica and “ Steal 
tice, 26/. ‘ee for twelve months’ attendance on Medical aa 
Surgical Practice, 2 2ul. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 


Office 4 oo University. 
August EDWARD TURNER, Dean 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, who 
has three fDi a week disengaged, would be happy to 
ive LESSONS IN G, either at Schools or a Late | 
‘amilies, on ver: moderate terms.—Letters to be a 
(post paid) to 8S. S., No. 28, Northumberland-street, veg 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS, 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
#3, Fleet-street, THIS DAY p (Angust 20th), 
ONG WHICH 
PROOFS AND. FINE IMPRESSIONS OF 
‘THE Greenwich Pensioners, by Burnet—The Fair 
Forester, by Sir Thos. Lawrence—Lady Selina Meade, by 
ditto —Nepure, after Sir Thos. Lawrence—Mazeppa (Engraver’s 
goo!) seen as Brutus, by Reynolds—Mrs. Siddons as Tragic 
Muse he Confessional (before the letters)—Seventh Plague, 
Martin Dalton" s Antique Statues—Gems of Art—Various 
Works of Hogarth—Numerous Portraits and pechings of Old 
Masters—The Works of Modern Engravers, Book-plates. 
Se FRAMED AND GLAZED, &c. 
FEW PAINTINGS: 
CHRIST pe. IVERED TO THE MULTITUDE, 
fine Picture by Old Franks ; 
SUSANNAH ian THE ELDERS, by PAUL VERONESB; 
A GIRL’S HEAD, by GREUZE., 
WATER-COLOURED DRAWINGS. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


On WEDNESDAY, August 24th, and following Day, 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
COPPER AND STEEL PLATES, 


With REMAINDERS of IMPRESSIONS, LETTER-PRESS, &c. 
Including the following Valuable and Important Works : 
The Stafford, Angerstein, Grosvenor, Leicester, and 

Miles Galleries, with the Original Drawi of the Grosvenor 

and Leicester Galleriog Fe. s Royal Residences—Hoare’s 

History of haderggs Sere ig s Costumes—Wi 

ental Field Sports—Hunter's History of Mysore—Porter’s Tra- 

ls in Russia—Smith’s Views in Italy—Hakewell’s Jamaica— 

L cett’s Australia—Turner’s Views in Yorkshire— Watts’ Views 

of Gentlemen’ s Seats—Middiman’s Views—Parkyn’s Monastic 

Remains — Brewer’s_ Ireland—Malcolm’s London — Taylor's 

Short-hand—Malton’s Perspective—Gallery of Nature and A 

instrations of Sir W. Scott's Novels—Burney’s History of Mu- 

natomy — Knight's Pomona Heref 

Brookshaw’ 's ; Horticultural Repository. 

BROWN AND LOTHIAN’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; 
Walker's Classical Atlas ; Le Sage’s Historical Atlas ; 
Ellis County Atlas; 

HOLLAR'S LARGE VIEW OF LONDON in 1647; 
GARRICK IN THE GREEN ROOM, BY HOGARTH 3 
SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR AND SORTIE OF GIBRALTAR; 
Butler's Hudibras, Cooper's Portraits to illustrate ditto; &c. 

Roasimens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 


ae Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Bockesiiess’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





BOOKS, 
Including the Stock of a Bookseller relinquishing the 


usiness 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, N 
306, High Holborn, (five doors west of Chancery-lane,) AIS 
DAY (Saturday, the 20th of August), and 2 following days 
(Sunday excepted), at ae 2 RB o’clock precisely, 


N EXTENSIVE “COLLECTION in EVERY 
DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE, many privately 
printed, or on large paper, particularly 
Old Poetry, Biography, Coins, Histery, Topege- 
phy, Mathematics, many with A 
Tivduals. Also, Sporting iM azine, 69 vols. pa amen 8 Modern 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols calf” Nau tical Almanac, 1767 to 1835— 
Martin's History of the ae 5 8 —Facciolati Lexicon, 2 





LANDSCAPE SRORAVER, coment 
cngaged on first-rate Publications, is 
CEIVING a YOUTH as ARTICLED UPIL, , —~ in-doors or 
e former, considered as one of the family ; 
in nee case, he w hove ample opportan nity of learying © were 
branch of his profes: ssion.—For cards appl essrs. Jackso 
Co. Booksellers, 17, St. Paul’s Churchya: South Side. 


ALOON OF ARTS, ROYAL VICTORIA 
ARCADE, RYDE. 
This Establishment will be ned in the letterend off Aw August, 
for the EXHIBITION of ee STN ite in 
COLOURS, AL Dien of SCUL URES : oa acasTs TAR 
IGNS, IDE and PROOF’ IM- 

PRESSIONS of ENGRAY INGs, sakioet to the following 
REGULATIONS. 

I. All Works of Art sent for Exhibition or C mast have the 

Names of the rked thereon, 

and if more than one, they must be ars ist 

ing the number, a written description of a several per- 

formances, the price with or without the frame and glass, (if 

—— for arenks,) tegetner with ae ‘oy ee of the wy 
e . 

Hillier, at No. 6, Royal Victoria Arcade, Ryde. 

II. No Picture can be admitted without a frame. 

III. A Commission of ten per cent. will be charged on the 

amount of all Works | Art sop, and all expenses to and from 

Artists to the Saloon of Arts will in consequence be paid by the 

owe 

. All Rages erjsing fr from the sale FA, Wein: of Mb. will be 


paid tne lheced 


V. Every care will be taken of the Works of Art, but the 
Superintendent does not hold himself responsible ‘for any 
damage ene inew 

VI. As the ob jectot this Establishment will bethe conTINUED 
Exhibition of ks of Art, those inented for sale will be 
lowed to be removed as soon as sold; but those intended for 
Exhibition only, must remain for Three Months at least. 











h 














Mr. J. Green, jun. 14, ye Middlesex Hospital, will 

send for, pack, and forward to go which any Artist 

residing in London may be pd ‘of sending. 

For further particulars, orto take Shops in the Royal Victoria 

frente, ap lication to be made (if by letter, post paid,) to 

wi = lier, No. 6, Royal Victoria Arcade, Ryde, | sle of 
ig) 





SCOTTISH INSTITUTION FOR 


HE EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 
EDINBURGH, 15, GREAT STUART-STREET WEST. 

The Institution will RE-OPEN on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
The object of this Institution is to afford to fee Ladies, at a 
moderate expense, the means of acquiring, in addition to the or- 
dinary and ornamental branches education, a knowledge of 
those Tgelences which have hitherto been almost entirely ex- 
cluded from a oem s copele Education. Each Young Lady 
who enters as a pupil of the Institution on the Ist of October, 
and continues aa the close of the Session, may, upon the pay- 
ment of Five GuINEAS PER Qu antes. att om as many of the 
Classes as she or her parents ey pare ge proper, and also the 
Courses of Lectures on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, &c., which are given successively i in the Institution. 
Pupils entering at any other period, or for a shorter time than a year, 
th ax oe INEAS PER QUARTER. Fees payable quarterly in 
advan 

A Cler yman of the Established Church opens the Institution 
daily with Devotional Exercises. ” 





BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
+ Elocution and eugeetion, } Mr. Graham, 78, Queen-st. 


~ 


History and Geograp 

2. Writing, Arithmetic, & Book. Mr, Trotter, 10, N. St. Da- 
Keeping oocccccccccecccscseces vi street. 

3. er, 48, Frederick-st., 


Theory of “Music, &the Piano-\ Mr. 
JOTLE coccceccccececcecccccceces and Four Assistants. 
Singing «-cccccececccccccesccecs qe Finlay Dun, 41, Heriot- 


Drawing and Perspective...... Geo’ Simson, S.A 2 Rut 
Mathematics, fetzenomy, and id § Geo Geo. Lees, A.M., 8, Regent 
peathomneticn! Geography.. 
B —~s Language and Litere-\ Ma — "Peaies. 47, George- 
re 
Italian i Language ‘and Litera- Sig nor Rampini, 6, Great 
re A eee eeceeeressesececes stuart-street. 
German “Language : and Litera- Dr. Cantor, 52, HanOver- 
Prrrrrrteri ret r ty a street. 
10. F and Calisthenics .-.- Mrs. Lowe, 44, Hanover-st. 
LECTURES. 
The following Courses of Lectures extend over a period of Two Years. 
1. Hstural Soe DB ite e Lees, A.M. 
2. Ghem cece hee F.R.S. E., 37, Nicolson-street. 
3. Natural History.... m. Macgillivray, A.M. F.R.S.E, &c. 
i. Gtawe- lace. 
4. Geology and Mineralogy....Dr. Murray, F.R.C.S. &c., 31, 
Nicolson-street. 
5. Ancient and Modern History....Mr. Graham. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Murray. 
The fitness of Miss Murray for the situation of Lady-' 
intendent, is fully ry LY Her Grace th Decheos oF Napa. 
on and Brandon ; rs. Ferrier Hamilton, West 
Mrs. Campbell, of Camis Eskan ; Mrs. Whigham, of Halliday: 
hill; Mrs. Guthrie, of Guthrie ;” Mrs. ‘Drysdale Royal Circus; 
iss Stirli irahain ; the Rev. H. Horsley Dundee ; Sir 
D. K. Sand ord, A.M., ” Professor of Greek . — “University of 
Glasgow ; William Ramsay, A A.B., | Bani: Jo in the 
niversity of Glasgow ; Sir James Ramsay, ; - 
rock, eq, Dundee? ond John M'Diarmid, Yo Dome 
The ‘ey Pupils in English, Arithmetic, and ell ntary 
Frenc highly commence 
Assistant ‘Lady; ; and Rooms are set » A, in which the Pupils, 
1 the care of Governesses, may carry on their studies, prepare 
their lessons, or improve themselves with instructive reading, in 
moral, literary, and scientific works, which are Sarg for 
them in the various languages s tangas in the Establis lishmen 


a 





Miss Murray has pate arra: aecemeeentate for accommodating a 
limited number of BO. DERS who attend the Institution, 
Terms,—under 13 years para age, 40 Guineas ; 

e, 45 Guineas per annum. Other particulars may be known 
by applying to herself, either personally at the Institution, or 


by letter, post paid. 
Besides the ion for Boarders afforded by the Lady 
private families who receive 








vols.—Morte d’ Arthur, 2 vols. large pa ~ yp ‘8 
shire Antiquities, 2 vols. large paper—! Leo X. 4 vols.— 
Wood's Ze phy, 5 vase. large paper__Brown on the 


vogra: aby. 3 ind, 

£.vaie- renee ls. large by Ros coco | 10 vole, ~Manley Wood's 
akspeare. ve r— r iloso) 

8 vols peTodd’ d’s Johnson io bea “ve Rory 

A FEW PAINTINGS—FRAMED AND GLAZED PRINTS— 

MAHOGANY COUNTER, DESK, 


alist o hi 
= Ladies as ‘Boarders is kept by the Secr t the Insti- 
tution. The terms of Board are 35 Gelnecs and au os 
annum. 


Parents at a d h “ie ma: intend send- 
ing their Daugh io 3 


the 
notice of the same to the a by the ‘middle of AT 
All letters (post paid) to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 











May be viewed, and Catalogues (price is.) had at at the Rooms. 





ve 13 years of 





st published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 13s. 6d. boards, 
BRITISH “ASSOCIATION Look ADVANCEMENT OF 


Tie REPORT of the FIFTH MEETING, 


held at Deossn i in 1835. 

B. Members of the Association are entitled to purchase 
om the local Teoneares, at the Depots, or at the Office of Mr. 
R. Taylor, Printer, Red Lion-court, eet-street, London, at9s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for TRA. 


VELLERS in ITALY. Nintu Edition, corrected, with 
important Additions. Post 8vo. 15s. 
2. A Hand-book for Travellers upon the Conti- 


nent, beinga complete Guide for Holland and Belgium—The 
ine—Pruscia, and Northern Germany. Post 8vo. 10s. With 


— ‘Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 4th 
—_ 11 Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

4. Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs, 
Trollope. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 1 

. Simond’s Switzerland. A New Edition. 2 vols, 
x. 2s. 
6. Dates and Distances ; showing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. ae 
7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edition. 
Feap, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. Forsyth’ 's Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of 
Italy. 4th edition. Foolscap, 7s. 6d. 
9. Brockedon’s Road-book from London to 
Naples. 1 vol. 8vo. With 30 Plates and Maps. 24s. 
10. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th edit. 
3 vols, small 8vo. 1d. lls. 6d. : 
11. A Tourin Normandy, with some Remarks on 
Norman Architecture. By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. Post 8vo. 
- 2 thes 9s. 6d. 
. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe, 
A , Edition. Wood-cuts and Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
13. A Visit to Iceland and Norway in 1834. By 
John Barrow. 33 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Albemarle-street, August 18. 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 


DESPATCHES 
Compiled 2 LIEUT.-COLONEL GURWOOD. 
8vo. 20s, each. 


. I, to VI. 
il. 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence. 8vo. 30s, 
Ill. 

LORD MAHON’S 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The First Volume, 8vo. 16s. 
Iv. 
LORD MAHON’S 
History of the War of the Succession in Spain, 
Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 





x 





v. 
Athens and Attica: Journal of a Residence there. 


By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. Head Master of Harrow School. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


VI. 
The Campaigns of Washington and New Orleans. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of the ‘ Subaltern.’ 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 
Vil. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S 
Journal of the Arctic Land Expedition in Search 
of CAPTAIN ROSS, in 1833-4 and 1835. 
With Sixteen Plates and a Map. 8vo. 30s. 
*,* 250 Copies only are pays: in 4to., to range with the 
former Voyages to the Nort 
Vill. 
M. LEON DE LABORDE’S 
Journey through Arabia-Petrea to Mount Sinai 
and the Excavated City of Petra—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
vol, 8vo. with Sixty-four Plates and Maps. 18s. 
1x. 
LIEUTENANT SMYTH’S 
Narrative of an Expedition across the Andes and 
down the Amazon from Limato Para. With Eleven Plates and 
Three Maps. 8vo. 12s. 
xX. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD’S 
Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of 
England in the S of 1835. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 
XI. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. Collected from the 


Family 9 communicated by the Ear! of Powis. 
vols, 8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c. 21. 2s. 


XII. 
A Tour in Normandy; with some Remarks on 


Norman Anchihevenee. $. By RESET GALLY | EIGHT, Rog, M.P. 
‘ost 8v0 


XII. 
MRS, BRAY’S 
Description of the Borders of the Tamar and the 


Tavy, and of the es sy pert of  Devanshive. 





— 
CAPTAIN HENNINGSEN’S 
Personal Account of the most Striking Events of 





Institution, 15, Great Stuart-street, West, 





the Present Wasi in ip Sagi. 3" 2 vols. post pre. ie. 
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__ THE ATHENAUM. 








HE MARQUEES WELLESLEY’S DES- 
PATCHES, MIN De and Se 
persed by ternemee It wilt be published on the 23rd 


1 b) the Settlements of Mysore, the Cagne,, 
neyo ‘Tanjore, Surat ‘ ee aties of Hydrabad t 


Exgeaiton of Nepaul, with Persia, the Guicowar, &c. 
E ition to the Foundation of a y e of Fort 
ath °t ~ henilntlons of the Private Trade c. he. 


m. H. Allen & Co. 7, pee ene phn 


INTERPAGED TRANSLATION, 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


HE First Srx Books of VIRGIL’S AENEID, 
with an Interpaged Translation, Line for Line, and nu- 


merous Notes. 
Also, New Editions of 7 

Locke’s System of Classical Instruction. — 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. Each Volume, 2s. 6d.— 
LATIN, 6 v s, Ovid, Virgil, Parsing to ditto, Cesar, 
Tacitus. 7 ete. 6 vols.: ke nacreon, Homer, Parsing 
eae, Xenophon. Herodotus. MTALIAN: Stories from Italian 
Wri RENC CH: Semonfi- —GERMAN : Stories from Ger- 
man Writers. —An Es a Fe cxplanatery of the S omy to accom- 





5. | Just ES | Jest rabbed in 8vo. a e 73. 6d. the 3nd edition, revised, o' 


NERAL VIEW “ oe DOCTRINE ‘of 
REGENERATION in BART. 
By the Right Rev. Miustornen BETHELL, D.D. 


Lord ishop o 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, S St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. with a Portrait, 

HE LIFE of BLACK HAWK; or, MA- 

KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAH: embracing ‘the Tradition 

of his Nation ; Indian Wars in which he has been engaged ; cause 

of his joining the British against the Americans in 1812; Manners 

andC Customs; encroachments of the Whites contrary to Treaty; 








Just published. | ink 1 vel ove. price 12s. in cloth, dedicated to the 
Charles Simeon, a New Edition 
IFTY-TWO LECTURES on +" CHURCH 
CaTecuen &e. 
AMUEL WALKER, A.B., of T: 

With mend auditions! Sermons on the Creed, by rae Rev. John 
Lawson; and a brief Introductory Memoir, by the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth. 

London : Printed for Hamil Adams, & Co. 
MR, JESSE’S NEW WORK. 
ea in “ 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N AN R’S R A x BLES. 
By tee a, Esq. F 
Author of ‘ Gleanings in Natural bay.” 
“ Fish, nature, streams, discourse, the line, the hook, 
Shall form the motley subject of my book.” 
=n Van ie 3, Poternoster-ow. 








from his Village, &c. &c. Dictated by Himself. 
Richard James Kennett, American Library, No, 14, York- 
street, Covent-garden; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 8s. bound, 
RA DUS AD PARNASSUM. 
ew Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, with 
the Addition of maay New Words, and with the English Mean- 
ings now first int 
ndon : Rentes for the eoew of yy and sold by 
3. Greenbi t their Hall, Station- 


* ‘For the equeiderable changes introduced into this Edition 
of a Gradus, the Editor has availed himself of the suggestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars in the kingdom; 
he trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approba- 
tion, as a as the sanction of the masters of grammar schoo! 
in genera! 











pany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London nG 
2s. d.—The London Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. In all 7) Volumes. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A N ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS of LATIN 
VERBS. For the Use of Schools and f Colleges. 
By. oe ay ALLEN 
“Itis yu an acute mind working on 
extensive stores of information ; and the higher classes of 
be & students, who neglect the attentive study of this volume, 
will pass over the most complete developement of the primciples 
of the, Latin Language that has yet appeared in an English 
form.” —Atheneum, June 11, 1836, 
Printed for Ta; ayer & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street. 














Published by Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 
price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
GRAMMA R of ELOCUTION. 
4 the — SAMUEL hg. =F. 
ae work, which ble yn for the 
ment of the veges in passe Ho andr reading, illustrated b: 
well-c —_ ——. Atheneum.— It is a small volume, an 
of very moderate pri ice; but it comprises all the best matter of 
the most approv writers on this subject, arr: 
clearness, and expr 





grea 
in a simple and per ir style.” 
e work is an epitome of the mandect, as and 
contains all that is useful} in Walker and elegant in Chapm 
—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 





3, St. James’s-square. 
MR. MACRONE’S LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRANG’S GERMANY IN MDCCCXXXI. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. fine Plates. 
2. The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. By 
M. B. Honan, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


3. The Letters of Runnymede, and the Essays on 
Whigs and Whiggism. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
4. Sketches by ‘ Boz.’ The 2nd edition. 2 vols. 


5. Pencillings by the Way. B 
2nd aaa 2 4 mm ion. - 7 ae, Wath, By, 


6. The Inquisitor. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
7. My Note-Book. By John Macgregor, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


8. Allan Cunningham’s New Romance, ‘ Lord 
Roldan.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


9. Leitch Ritchie’s New Romance, ‘The Ma- 
gician.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


10. The Priors of Prague. By the Author of 


‘Cavendish.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT SHOOTING. 
8 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE; 


containing 220 Chapters on shooting Grouse, Partridges, 


Pheasants, &c. 
“By TEoMas OARLEIGH, Esq. 
With numerous Notes. 
“The introduction is very plessentiy _~ 
of some of the best things of Appenley....The greater part of 
the work necessarily consists of pra: actical instructions....We 
turn to the chapter entitled ‘ Grouse Shooting in Scotland, Cum- 
berland, &c.’ for a specimen of the style, spirit, and feeling with 
which the book is w written. We most cordially concur in the 
sentiments expressed by the writer. England, we are proud to 
say, is peculiarly the land of —the very name is un- 
known in an other countries.""—Carlton Chronicle. 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 


CONTINUATION OF PUGIN’S WORKS 
ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
By THOMAS LARKINS WALKER, Architect, Pupil and 
Executor ps — late AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 
published, Part I. of 
UGIN’S EXAMPLES of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Third Series; consisting of 26 Plates, illus- 
tating. a Plans, § are Elevations, and Details, THE 
QU SRSETENI EE. From Sketches 
and phn Me 473 A. LBY PUGIN, Architect. = 
pirates, 2 oye aid De scriptive Account, by THOS 
R, t 
Architectural Society of lon ion.” ay Cae a the 
oft * be Aen a fo consiet of LL yes Barts, of25 wigteos (instead 
‘our 0 e two former. 
to be published at intervals of Nine Months ~ es 
Price of each Part. 





It reminds us 





Medium Quarto ....sesecceseeees te eeeeeeneeeeeees 
bape ec aa evece eves “ : ° 
Imperial 


iain i Fayecetcesse 
10 Copies will’ be taken)....~ “(of which only 3216 0 
Which may be had of Mr. Thos, L. Walker. Architect (Executor 


of the late A. in), at_his Office G 
pogmabary 5 0 of John Weale, at Pehe } “hrchiotmeel Like 
. High ens of J | Williams, Li Library of Fine Arts, 10, 


be ts Soho; and of Martin Tayl, lington- 
firect, Bez Strand ; Norton, Bristol ; Wrightson Web, Been 
= am j parker. Oxford; Combe, Leicester ; Backhouse, Wells ; 








published, pi 
SERIES of “PRACTICAL. ‘SERMONS. 
By fe Rev. C, BRADLEY, Wen, of Glasbury. 
Printed for Hamilt ton, Adams, & _ eae ternoster-row. 
y the same Auth 
Sermons pocsched at Clapham. "4th edit. 10s. 6d. 
Sermons preached at Glasbury. 6th edit. 10s. 6d. 


Sermons preached at High Wycombe. 10th edit. 
2 vols. 21 

Psalms and Hymns selected for Public Worship. 
8rd edition. 2s. 6d. 


EGESTORFF’S GERMAN CLASSICS, NO. I. 
HE MAID OF ORLEANS; a Romantic 


Tragedy, in Five Acts. With a Prologue. Translated 
fom 1 the German of SCHILLER, by EGESTORFF. 8vo. 


Black & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the King,2, Tavis- 
tock-street, Covent-garden. 

Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. . 
COMPENDIUM of PRINCIPLES in 
PHILOSOPHY and DIVINITY ; 4 cotting fort forth the ewe 

tial Properties, oereneas. and Relations of Body and poles, 
the Sa 4 the Soul, and the Attributes of God. 
lected JOHN VIZA 
edWiltines Crofts, 19, , rr 
This en pled in 2 vols. 8vo, price I. lls. 6d. 
Fi HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD the 
BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected 
therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward the 
Third, King of land. 
G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, a & Longman. 


This day is published, in 2 5 demy, with Plates, price 5/. 
in ards, m 

A NACALYPSIS, an Attempt to draw aside the 

Veil of the SAITIC ISIS; or, an Inquiry into the Origin 


f Lai es, Nations, and Re 
a the late CODEREY HIGGINS, Bsa. 
Ast. S., 














Asiat. Soc., F.R. A 
or ‘Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
Res Verbis, et Verba accedunt Lumina Rebus. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Beewa, Green, & Longman, Paternoster- 


Of whom may also be had, by i. same, in 4to. with numerous 
Plates, price 3/. 3s. b 
The Celtic Druids ; or, an Attempt to show that 
the Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies who emigrated 
from India, and were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean 
System of f Letters, and the Builders of Stonehenge, of Carnac, 
and of other Cyclopean Works in Asia and Europe 





This x is EFO RM 3s. 6d. illustrated by various Plates, 
DEFORMITIES of the CHEST. 
= a AM COULSON, 

Consulting Surgeon to the London Lying-in Hospita 
Surgeon to the General Dispepeaty Fellow of the hoyal 
ico-Chirurgical Society 5 Member of the Hunterian 
eo 3 ang Coppeapenaing ember of the Medico-Chirurgical 

Soc o rlin 
By thessme Author, in the press, and speedily will be published, 
On Disease of the Hip-Joint, with Engravings. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


Just published, in 4to. with 17 Plates, price 30s 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 

ad the ROYAL SOCIETY of = for the Year 1836, 

Part I., containing the Sowing Fees searches on the 

ied (Fourth Series). ecicienl | rh. of the Tides in 
the Port of Liverpool. By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. F.R.S. 

—2. Researches towards astablishin aTheory of the puwention 
of Light. No. Hl. ory Rev. B. Perit M.A. F.R.S.—3. An 

A) 





Some ‘Account of the Prcoie Te Hy ‘Cosegiine i hs 
the Bay of Fonseca, commonly called the + &. of ari Ba on 
the Western Coast of Central America. By 
F.R.S.—5. Memoranda made during the ap 
Aurora pare on the isth of Nov, 1835. 

“img, the Anatomical and Optical $ wah A a the 
oe stalline nses of Animals, By Sir Brewster. L.L.D. 

FAs $.—7. one an Artificial Substance resembli ling Shell : by L. 
orner, Esq. F.R.SS. L. & E. With an Agconas of an Exami- 
ms of the same: by Sir D. Brewster, L.L.D. F.R.S.—8. Dis- 
cussion of Tide Observations made at Tae, “By J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S.—9, Geometrical Investigations conc ern- 
ing the Phenomena of Terrestrial Magaetion. Second Series 
On the Number of Points at which a } aanetic Needle can take 
a Position vertical to the tat s Surface. By T. S. Davies 
Ss. E.—10. ic Combinations. By 
Daniell, F-R.S.—11. Additio’ nal Observations on Voltaic Combi- 
nations, by J. F. Daniell, r. R.S.—12, Researches on the Tides. 
Fifth Series. On the Solar Incasaliey and on the Diurnal In- 
cruelty of the Tides at Live iene By the Rev. W. Whewell, 
F.R.S.—13, On the Action rf ht upon Plants, and of Plants 
upon the pre tL, Pr Daube eney, M.D. F.R.S.—14. Re- 
searches in the Integral halcuta PartlI. By H. F. zane, 
*.R.S.—Meteorological journal, July to December 
ublished by the Royal Society ; and sold 4 Richard Tayior, 
Lion-court, Fleet-street ; where also may be had, 
Abstracts of the Papers printed in “the Philosophi- 
onl Tennsnotions, Som 1800 to 1830, 2 vols. 8vo. 1s, ; or 2 vols. 
Ato, Ws, 








On Wednesday, July 27th, was published, price 4s. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
Or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. V. 


I. The Tolitical Social, rt | Commerctal State of Belgium 
I soak "s Poems—The Empire and the Church in the 
i e es 
Ill. The Polish War of Independence, 1830-31. 
IV. Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
¥. ee 4..—) Revolution. 
I. allcott’s Essays on the History of Painting. 
Il. a an 
VIII. Ecclesiastical 
IX. Karamzin’s History of Russia. 
. The Irish Question. 
James Ri * & Sons, Plesediiy 3 ; Galignani, Paris; Asher, 
Berlin, and etersburgh, &c. & 


This day is published, in 3 vols. price 18s. boards, 
HE CAVALIERS of VIRGINIA: 
An Historical Romance. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street, London. 
Where may be had, lately published, 

Robert d’Artois, a Romance, by the Rey. H. J. 
St. Aubyn. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. lls, 6d. 

Granville Wykeham, or Days of Charles I. 3 vols. 
8v0, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Sydney Boresfoed, by Louisa Sidney Stanhope. 
evel 8vo. WW. lis. 6d 

London Nights’ Entertainments, by Leitch Ritchie. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
November Nights, a Collection of Tales. 8vo. 


pects ts of Parties in France. 
eform 








10s. 


Hawks of Hawk Hollow, a Tradition of Pennsyl- 
vania, by the Author of ‘Calavar,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 





Now ready, dy. price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco cloth 
3 and lettered, the Fourth Volume of the 


UBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, which con- 
tains, besides a Variety of Miscellaneous, Amusing, and 
Instructive Matter, Fifty Lecenps and Stories of IRisn NPE. 
It also embraces within its scope the History, Antiquities, Na- 
tural History. and Biography of Ireland, enriched with 180 well 
exccuted yy vings, illustrative of various subjects. 
irst, Second, and Third Volumes also contain a 
inal Irish Stories, with a variety of Sagpevings ; 3 
Sets of the Work may be had in Parts or Volumes, 


oolien tf o 
and complete 

“We sincerely regret to see that ill-health compels our instruc- 
tive and pleasant contemporary to suspend, if not to close, his 
agreeable labours with this his fourth volume. He has attained, 

as he deserved, very considerable circulation. The acknow- 
Te ment of the Editor to the Literary Gazette is feelingly returned 
to Mr. Hardy, from whose talents we have truly received much 
gratitication, and been much instructed on many points, espe- 
by! Irish, of curiosity and interest.""—Literary Gazette, August 


ablin : P. D. Hardy ; and sold in London by R. Groombridge, 
ie Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 








COOPER’S PATENT SPHERICAL STOPPERS. 
AUTION.-The Vice-Chancellor having granted 


an Injunction to restrain the manufacture of an infringe- 
ment of the above patent, the Patentee respectfully informs the 
trade, that S. Morpan & Co. are the sole Manufacturers of the 
above, and that an immediate si upply of Smelling-Bottles, Ink- 
stands, &c., on the above principle, may always be obtained at 
their Manufactory. 
OBSERVE.—The Patent Bottles are made either with a 
convex or concave Stopper, and mounted with screw or joint 


saad > City-road, Finsbury, London. 


A S D E U. 
Crisp & Dalian, 0 band 81, Old Broad-street, and 15, Mount- 
Grosvenor-square. 
28s. per Dosen 3 , Geaien Marsala, 26s. per Doz. 

Extract from an article on Wines in the ATHENRUM. 
“ There are.in the south of France a great number of strong, 
full-bodied wines, which would suit the English palate: there 
is the Masdeu, which comes from the vineyards between Per- 
pignan and Port Vendres, from which last place, 100 miles south- 
west of Cette, it is exported by sea. | It is a sound wine, improv- 
ing by age, and will keep long ; it is rich, soft, deep-coloured, 
with a bouquet which Portugal wine has not, and that fine violet 

tinge on the surface indicating the unmingled juice of the grape.” 


ILVER TEA SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
& SONS, have the pleasure to, submit the prices of the two 
following PATTERNS of SILVER TEA & COFFEESERVICES 








which have been generally approv +, T S form of either is new 
and elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 


MELON PATTERN. 
ot. £. 8. d. 

260 

73 


COTTAGE PATTEgn. 
oz. 
Tea Pot (strong) --2 12 0 0 | Tea Pot (strong) --24 
Sugar Basin, gilt .-12 616 0 | Sugar Basin.....-.- 12 
Cream Ewer, gilt.. 410 0|Cream Ewer ° 
Coffee Pot o....0--29 15 0 0 | Coffee Pot .+++ 000029 
Complete £38 6 0 Complete £39 12 6 


% SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, oppo 
A. B. SAVORY & Sot ne Bank of Kngland. . 
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DR. PHILIP ON ewes. 
12mo. cloth boards, pri 


N the INFLUENCE of MINUTE DOSES 
of MERCURY. o combined with the appropriate Treat- 
ment of various in restoring the Functions of Health, 
and the Principles on n which Liss de: eer > 
By A. P. W. PHIL > "F.R.S. L. & E. 
London: Henry Miadhon, 356, Strand. 


Y i <n = 1898 





R 
M has just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 


att Sir William Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs 
His Own Time. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portra’ 

“2. Rattlin the Reefer. Edited by Capt. Marryat, 
R.N. 2nd edition, with numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. 

3. Excursions in Switzerland. By J. Fenimore 
— Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. 

4. Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
3 Tels. with 15 characteristic Engravings. 

5. Recollections of an Artillery Officer, including 
Scenes . Adventures. i Ireland, America, Flanders, and 
France. . Esq. 2vols. 

6. Berkeley C. Castle ; an Historical Romance. By 
the Hon. —— Berkeles M.P. 3 vols. 

. Ben Brace; the Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
By Captain ‘Chamier, 2. N. 2nd edition, with Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 3 vols. 

phe JUST READY, 

1. Adventures during a Journey Overland to 
India; by Way of a,and the Holy Land. By Major 
Skinner. 2 vols. wit orteait of the Author, &c. 

2. Bilberry Thurland. By Charles Hooton, Esq. 


8vols. With 9characteristic Illustrations. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. ag price 30s. only 250 copies 
pri 


RITANNIA after the ROMANS. 
Being an attempt to Illustrate the YY and Political 
Revolutions of that Province, in the Fifth and succeeding Cen- 


turies. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 

Ina ts days, 3 ‘ss st 8vO. 

RK. MID IP AN EASY. 
By the Author ‘8 dat in 1 a of a Father,’ 


r Simple,’ & 
Saunders & Ottley, Conduit-street. ents: for Ireland, 


‘Ag 
Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & radfute, Edinburgh. 


MRS, HEMANS’S MEMOIRS. 
In a few days, 2 vols. 8vo. with an >) ireees Portrait 
and View of her 
EMORIALS of MRS. HEMANS; 

With Illustrations of her Literary Character from her 

Private Correspondence. 
By H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
Saunders & Otley, Goniaaineeh. Hanover-square. 

for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; "for Scotland, Beil & Brad 
fute, Edinburgh. 


Just published, demy 18mo. cloth boards, 5s. 
TRIP to ROME, at Railway speed, being the 


Journal of a rapid Touri in the Summer of 1835, by 





J. 








the Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort on the Maine, Wi h, 

Bavaria, the T. Tyrol, Verona, Venice, and Florence, ie 5 

returning by Bologna, ve the Simplon, Savoy, int St. 

Bernard, Switzerland, and France; to which is annexed much 

useful Information eg a] the Items of Expenditure. 
THOMAS BARLOW, 

Author of * A Seventeen oe by through Belgium to Paris 


London: Hamilton, po & Ce Co. Paternoster-row ; and J. Y. 
Knight, Leeds. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“To all who have read Mr. Bulwer'’s ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a measure a duty.” 


> The author of ‘ The Life and 


Times of Rienzi’ ont delivered a plain unvarnished tale, in the language of a man B ng ose only aim has been to instruct his 
iu 


reader.”” Times.— e anecdotes are curious.”” Court Journal.— 


““Not less interesti 


lwer’s eloquent Romance, and 


scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy of Gabrini.’ ty ee Repository.—* ts work makes its 


ance very opportunely.”’ Metropolitan.—“* We are glad to see the most a. tie, we believe, or, at a 


its 
rate, the most interes: 


account, revived i in athe neat ditt e volume beforeus....A curious and pleasing volume. and full of mates of historical characte 


The work o Lit. Gazette.— The pablication of this work is well timed.... Life of Rienzi is tous full ofinterest.”” Ath 


In 1 vol, 8vo. = ice 7s. in cloth, 


= BEAUTY of the RHINE. A Metrical 


t RICHARD | HORT, sist | Regime t. 
Dublin : Pw ey Wabsmen, Londen ; R.G mbridge, 
alley, Patemoster-te 


mn 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, 
RNALDO; GADDO: and other UN. 
ACKNOWLEDGED POEMS, by LORD BYRON ang 
some other of temporaries. 
lected by ODOARDO VOLPI. 


Dublin . F. Wakeman. London: R.Groombridge, Panyer. 
alley, Paternoster-row. 








Just publishe 1, in 1 vol. post 8vo. NO 6s. 
HE HARMONY of PHR NOLOGY with 
SCRIPTURE, shown in a Refutation of Philosophical 
Errors contained in 
. Combe’s ‘OAT OOTT Ben oF ‘as.’ 
By bi aL 


“When men arrogantly abandon thei ui a =  wilfally 
shut their eyes on the it of heaven, it that 
their errors should Light of wey da their ~i 


ance confutes itself, and air principles works 
its own antidote.” —Robert 


Smith, Elder, & ime Cornhill, London ; and Fraser & Co, 
North Bridge, Edinbu 





= FIFTH Volume of 
COLONEL NAPIER’S 

ISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 
th some ec upon 4-4 em Life of Picton, and 
aon two Articles snow in THE PR 

W. Boone, 29, New. Be street. 

published, in fc. 8vo. e 6s 

HE CHURCH ‘and DISSENT, considered in 


I » Society, the 
Nation, their, Trofeo 


EDWARD OSLER, 
Author of ‘ hae Life of Lord Exmouth,’ &c. 
Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


This day is published, 
A PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT-HON. 


Li keeea JOHN RUSSELL, MP, 
by JAMES 5 BROMLEY. from the Original Pic- 


aa the Duke 
in by 2. its, 14. 1s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; 

bmg & Graves, Printsellers to th 
oe ry ed by also Colnaghi, Son & Co. Pall Mall 














e work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon.... Those that wish to become acquainted with the true history of a man who 


was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his 
Times of Rienzi.” —Tait’s Mag. 


own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the ‘ Life and 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





M. A. NATTALI'’S SUPPLEMENT to his ANNUAL CATALOGUE is NOW READY, and may 
be had GRATIS. 


M. A. NATTALI’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE or EIGHT THOUSAND BOOKS 


May be had gratis, by applying, post 


paid, to No. 19, SourHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


ae THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED IN PRICE, ARE ON SALE. 
RITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, consisting of 


THREE Hexeasp Are Sizer-s FouR PLaTeEs, by Le Keux. 5 vols. 


the 28 SH gilt, 150. 


by a i 





4to. half-b i, morocco elegant, uncut, 


lds. 
RITTON’S HISTORY ‘of the ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. Ercuty Puares, 
- half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 3/. 3°. Published at 
0. large paper, half-morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 5/. 5s. Piithed at 11. 11s. 


In this volume the Building ng 8 are classed and arranged in C hronologica: Order, whereby the progressive and almost imperceptible 


changes of style are define 


From the earliest Specimens to the reign of Elizabeth, almost every variety of Design, and every 


successive novelty, are displayed; and these are node ed in Plan, s ed that Elevation, and Perspective View, for the "purpose of 
D. 


accurate and satisfacto' lineation. By this m it is p 





at a G of English Architecture is provided for the 





young § e OUGE and its Elements are plainly and amply d d 


erms, with Definitions, &c., is added 


IN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, calculated to exemplify the ‘various 


Styles, and br practical Construction of this Class of admired ficniecere.. + May He NDRED AND FOURTEEN PLATES IN OUT- 


Ling, by J. Le Keux, Turrel, &c. aver. 4to. cloth, 4/. 4s. 


Published at 
vols. imp. 4to. large paper, cloth, % 


“published at 91. 9s. 


This Work is odagted to furnish gonstoal and useful information to the Architect, Builder, Cabinet-Maker, &c. as well as tothe 


— Antiquary and Connoisseur. 


GIN and MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE from the Doors, 


winiows Buttresses, Pinnacles, from the Ancient Buildings at 
5. CON 


Oxford. Sixty-one Puarss. 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s. Pub. at 2/. 2s. 


EY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE, ina Series of Views from the 


Ancient Cathedrals and other Buildings in France. the Hetherinade Germany, and Italy. 


six CONEY Folio, cloth, 2/. 2s. Published 


TwENTY- -EIGHT PLares and Firty- 
a Paper, cloth, 3/. 3s. ublished at 6. 6s 


NEY’S FIFTY-SIX ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES in France, the Netherlands, Ger- 


many, = Italy. Imperial 8vo. sewed, with gilt 
UG 


° IN and LE KEUX'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, with 


ee OTN John Britton, Esq. Eiguty PLares. 4to. 

TMAN'S ARCHI 

mS. — Esq. ike 

paper, cloth, 10/. 10s. 
PECI 


.—Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Pub. at iol. 10s. 


E 6l. 
HITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. “of NORMANDY, with Descriptions b 
Lo pas. f- One Hunprep Pvares. 2 vols. folio, cloth, 6/. 6s. Published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on ind 


MENS. "of .- “GOTHIC ORNAMENTS selected from Lavenham Church, Suffolk. 


Forty Pvates. 4to. cloth, 12s. Published at 18s. 


10. MOSESS | SELECT GREER and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES from VASES. TuirtTy-sEVEN 


Pusteys Tn 10s. 6d. 


LAXMAN'S. ‘ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the Use of 


aa oe PLaTeEs, engraved by Henry 
ee EL, Notes by Wm. Robertson. Roya folio. cl cloth, 1 


Landscer, and Portrait by Clauson, with Two additional Plates; and 


‘AXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from ‘ DANTE—Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. ONE 


HunpDRED AND TWELVE PLATEs. Oblong, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 41. 4s 


“ The designs of Mr. Flaxman are the no 


to his who could first conceive them. To borrow the words of 
-— for he has translated it into the universal language 


lest productions of art, and fre ati di: 
his great original, Indeed, he who is so able to transfer such creati: Spay Bey ny Aes mtn few Te A 


ons from one fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior 


ao a an excellent Italian sculptor—* Mr. Flaxman has translated Dante 


RITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC “BUILDINGS of LONDON, consisting of ONE 


m.. ad AND Forty-rour Encravincs in Outline, executed by J. Le Keux, T. Roffe, C. Gladwin, &c. 2 vols. 4to. Proofs on 


In 4 paper, in cloth, 4/. 4s. Published at 14/. 1 


EALE and LE KEUX’S ViEws of the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES 


of anne BRITAIN, with Historical and Agehinocne) Deseri Mique. 


Published at 5/.—2 vols. royal 4to. Proofs on India paper, 5/ 


ihiNeTY-six Puiates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. 


15. PARKINSON'S | ORGANIC REMAINS of a “FORMER WORLD. Firty-rour PLaTEs, 


ona | Pa REIN 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 10/ 


onl a — cloth. 


SON'S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS. 


17. Dr. TURTON’ 3 BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITI LAN tically arran 
With Twenty PLartss, coloured, by Sowerby, 4te, cloth, at. Published at ISH is DG, equa y ged. 








is pyblished, of 9th Bitien, thorou; ughly revised, aug- 
» bi ted in the course of several Journeys 
by & ‘Authoress i in Person ; with an entirely new Map, 

post 8vo. stoutly bound, |. 


RS. STARKE'S "TRAVELS in Let 


for the USE of TRAVELLERS on S on tpn PON TINENT 
and COMPLETE GUIDE for ITALY and 


Also, js ust Bone ped in a Pocket Volume. Post 8vo. 
ior Travellers on the Continent; 


Northern German 
to Switzerland. ss 
y, Albemarle-street. 


HONS vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
TELUSTRATIO of the HISTORY of the 
SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Translated from the German of FREDERIC VON RAUMER, 
By Lorp Paawop pananeen, M.P. 


Raumer’s Letters from” ‘England. 3 vols, post 


8vo. 24s. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On the 30th of August, in 2 vols. post 8 
HE 


IOLET; or DANSEUSE; 


A Portraiture of 
HUMAN PASSIONS AND CHARACTER. 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


i oe Marlborough-street, Aug. 19. 
M RK COLBURN’S LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Viscount de Chateaubriand's Sketches of 


Englis! with C ti “ ae Spirit of the 
Paglish = and Revolutions. - vols, 8vo. 2 


Miss Landon’s Traits and Trials of Early Life. 
1 vol. neatly bound, 7s. 6d 


Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domination. By the 


Authoress of * Mo’ ers and Daughters.’ 3vols. 


The Diary of a Désennuyée ; with a Peep into the 
Salons of the Tuileries and St. Jemes' 8. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Capt. Brenton’s Naval ‘History of Great Britain. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. Now publishin: in 
s Monthy Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, Me ~ | ppich os snow Te ready,) 
embellished with numerous Portraits Distaguisbed. Officers, 
&c. An Edition is also publishing in nak 24 Weekly Numbers, 
at ls. each, 7 of which have appeared. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


This day is published, printed in duodecimo, qrupeltiched with 
a fine Portrait, price 6s. in clo 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of Dr. 

ADAM CLARKE, Volume Jl. , containing the First Vo- 

lume of his Translation’ of Stu: urm's 's Reflections on the Works of 
God.—(Sturm will be completed in Two Volumes.) 

*,* A Volume of this popular Work will be published Monthly 
until the whole is completed, which may probably extend to 
Tyaee = olumes. 

Be Assignment of a of the Execfttors, printed for Thomas 
yy Son, & 


T. ‘egg, Dublin ; R. Griflin 
£6. hmmeat OW 5 alee, Th eT Tess, Sydneyand Hobart 




















don: James Houtmes, No. 4, Took’s Court, Ch 
Lainiched every Saturday at the ATHENASUM PORHCE, 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun ey and sold by 
a Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Agents : for SCOTLAND, 


Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IrgLanp, W. F. 


Lohewen. bee lin ; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue 
du Coq. t-Honoré, Paris. 














